



































' N THEN the good ship Esperanza 
slipped her cable on Feb. 15 and 
made her way down the East 
River and out into New York Bay she 
carried me out upon my first ocean voy- 
age. The name Esperanza, translated, I 
was told meant hope, and mine ran high 
for a smooth voyage. 

In my youthful and more. dare-devil 
days I have done some sailing upon the 
waters of Long Island Sound and others 
near to New York, and have seen some 
fairly stiff blows, but it would be hardly 
fair to characterize me either as an able 
seaman or an old salt. The fact is that be- 
fore I had been 24 hours on the dear old 
Esperanza I had good reliable inside in- 
formation that I was neither. 

There are those who go down to the 
sea in ships and claim, I reiterate, claim 
that they never miss a meal. I missed 
only one, and that but slightly, because it 
was not with me long enough to even per- 
mit the forming of a slight attachment. 

It was not a large meal, either, but 
certainly declared marvelous dividends. 

The first night out, as I lay in my rich- 
ly darkened stateroom, I vividly recalled 
some advertising copy I had written sev- 
eral years previously for a concern op- 
erating a line of steamships between New 
York and Bermuda, the headline of one 
reading “Seventy-two Golden Hours At 
Sea.” I could clearly see this line em- 
blazoned upon the dark wall as if in let- 
ters of fire, and I am now quite convinced 
that it must have been composed of the 
accusing eyes of all those trusting peo- 
ple who had been inveigled into making 
an ocean voyage by the potency of that 
headline. Having had ample time to give 
the matter careful thought, I am here- 
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after to be classified as a strong -and 
constant devotee of truth in advertising. 

Of course there are fortunate ones 
who are not equipped with a stomach 
which evidently has had previous close 
relationship with a circus tumbler and 
which, when taken upon an ocean voyage, 
immediately evinces shameless and fre- 
quent desires to exhibit its atavistic ten- 
dencies. These fortunate ones would 
greatly enjoy an ocean voyage. However, 
not being disposed to further display my 
physical weaknesses before a multitude 
of admiring readers, and for the laudable 
purpose of drifting away from the use 
of the personal pronoun, I can truthfully 
say that a trip down the Atlantic Coast 
to Cuba, if for no other reason than the 
marvelous picture presented as the ship 
enters Havana harbor, is well worth while. 

To the left one sees the walls and tow- 
ers of old Morro Castle, which imme- 
diately bring to mind memories of the 
Spanish-American war and the sinking of 
the Maine. Stretching away to the right 
lies the city of Havana, the walls of its 
white stucco buildings glistening in the 
brilliant sunshine, resembling nothing so 
much as a series of fairy palaces built 
of sugar. 

BEING INSPECTED 


As the steamer lies at anchor awaiting 
the arrival of the representatives of the 
boards of health and immigration, it is 
surrounded by all sorts of small harbor- 
craft, some with sails, some with plugging 
little gasoline engines, and some with 
small hoods over the stern, all pictur- 
esque in the extreme. Passengers are not 
delivered direct to the dock, as in most 
other ports, but both they and their bag- 
gage are sent ashore in small craft, the 


operators of which seem to have no reg- 
ular fee, rather following the plan of ex- 
tracting from the unwary traveller as 
much as they can for the service and, if 
possible, avoiding giving back any change. 

The experience of passing through the 
inspection of the health and immigration 
officers is simple, indeed, and is finished 
in short order. Passengers with their 
hand baggage are quickly transferred to 
shore, but with trunks, ha! that is a dif- 
ferent matter. After a very superficial 
inspection of hand baggage the customs 
inspectors release it, but they seem to have 


a fondness for trunks that is equaled 


only by that of a mother for an only 
child. 

Ordinarily one might be justified in 
confidently expecting that within six 
hours, at the utmost, a small trunk would 
be inspected and delivered at the hotel, 
but not so in Havana. The stranger 
usually waits about half a day, and then 
decides to go in search of it. Should he 
be able to speak Spanish, his road will 
be smoother, but if not, heaven is his only 
help. 

Trunks are brought ashore on large 
barges and, after being placed upon the 
docks, are trundled away to a barred in- 
closure where they are kept ‘until the last 
one is inside, meanwhile having been iden- 
tified by their owners. Then they are all 
hauled out to the inspecting platform in 
a wild scramble for first position, re- 
gardless of damage. 

The system employed would not be ac- 
ceptable or adequate on a well-regulated 
peanut stand elsewhere, but it seems to 
suffice in Havana. During the process 
of getting trunks on the inspection plat- 
forms a continual babel of sounds is kept 





up by the Cuban baggage-smashing art- 
ists, accompanied by wild gesticulations, 
and with that calm that is born of com- 
plete helplessness the traveller realizes 
for the first time why Cuba was named 
the land of the waving palm. These 
palms, however, must finally be crossed 
with silver, else further progress is im- 
possible. 

All these little inconveniences are for- 
gotten, though, once one is safely en- 
sconced in a hotel. 


THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE 


The general atmosphere of Havana is 
so distinctly foreign that it is quite dif- 
ficult to believe that it is only a trifle 
farther away from New York than is 
Chicago. The Prado, a wide thorough- 
fare planted with beautiful trees and 
flowering shrubs and leading from the 
Plaza, in the heart of the city, to Morro’ 
Castle, is the principal avenue, and with 
its excellent illumination at night pre- 
sents a picture hardly to be duplicated, 
and possibly not surpassed, anywhere in 
the world. 

The exclusive residential section is the 
Vedado, a broad avenue encircling one 
side of Havana harbor and lined on both 
sides by magnificent residences, all of 
white stucco and architecturally splendid. 
Many of them are surrounded by beauti- 
ful gardens, with here and there a royal 
palm raising its crown high above the sur- 
rounding shrubbery. 

As one walks or drives past these resi- 
dences, getting occasional glimpses of the 
interiors, a feeling of curiosity to see more 
of them and to know the people who in- 
habit them cannot be kept down,. for, after 
all, people make a place, and therefore 
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to really know a place one must know 
the people. This, for the casual visitor, is 
of course impossible, but one is greatly 
impressed by the courtesy, kindness and 
consideration shown by those whose ac- 
quaintance he is permitted to make. 

In a great many respects the business 
section of Havana is the most interesting, 
not only because of the peculiar architec- 
ture of the buildings but because of the 
narrowness of the streets, down the long 
vistas of which one sees almost a phantas- 
magoria of color and a small whirlpool 
of activity. The narrowness of the streets 
makes it necessary for the traffic to go 
only one way, and this helps the situation 
somewhat. The writer is not sure that 
the business people of Havana are all in- 
dustrious, but he is quite positive they 
must all be continuously sober, because 
the sidewalks in the business section are 
never over two feet wide and some places 
only one, and to get off the sidewalk sud- 
denly is to court injury from the many 
speeding automobiles. There are places 
where the sidewalks are so narrow and 
the streetcars run so close to the curb 
that it is quite necessary for the pedes- 
trian to flatten himself against the wall 
when a car turns the corner, to avoid be- 
ing hit by it. Many of the streets from 
side to side measure not over sixteen feet, 
and some of them have awnings drawn 
across during the hottest part of the day 
as protection against the sun. 

These streets have all sorts of peculiar 
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and fanciful names, some of the combina- 
tions being most incongruous. For ex- 
ample, one of the principal business 
streets is named Obispo, and another, 
running parallel with it, is named O’Reil- 
ly. There does not seem to have been any 
named after the famous Hibernian fam- 
ilies of O’Rourke or O’Toole, but just 
why they have been neglected it is im- 
possible to say. Perhaps some day they 
will come into their own. 

In matters of transportation, Havana 
is quite unique. Literally swarms of auto- 
mobiles either stand awaiting passengers 
or roam the streets seeking them. One 
desiring to be transported from one point 
to another either makes a hissing sound 
or holds up a hand, and an auto is quickly 
at the curb and the passenger is carried 
anywhere within reasonable distance in 
the city for twenty cents. Should he stop 
and go on again that constitutes another 
trip, and an additional charge of twenty 
cents is made. 

The drivers of these cars are marvels. 
They shoot through small openings, swing 
around corners and do all sorts of stunts 
at a speed that would give the average 
chauffeur in an American city heart fail- 
ure. It is very rarely, though, that they 
have an accident of even a minor char- 
acter. 

Much is made of the club life in Ha- 
vana, and there are many excellent clubs. 
The American Club is of course the one 
dearest to the hearts of visitors from the 


States, and its annual ball, held on the 
evening of Washington’s Birthday, is one 
of the events of the year. The writer was 
fortunate enough to receive an invitation 
to attend this function which, in view of 
the cessation of the war this year, was one 
of extraordinary splendor. 

There is of course a country club, a 
yacht club, an athletic club and many oth- 
ers, but the one which holds the greatest 
interest for the masses is the Associacion 
de Dependientes, which is an organization 
open to all the employees of Havana. 
The dues are $1.50 a month, and entitle 
the member to free medical and dental at- 
tendance, quarters in hospital when need- 
ed, and in many other ways gives him ad- 
vantages he might not otherwise have. It 
is housed in a handsome building on the 
Prado, near the Plaza. 

The hotels of Havana, though quite nu- 
merous, are not what one from the States 
would call “homey.” There is very little 
lounging space in any of them, and the 
rooms are entirely bare of decoration and 
with cement floors. The ceilings are any- 


where from sixteen to twenty feet in 
height, obviously to make the rooms cool, 
and the prices of food are doing their 
best to vie with the altitude of the ceil- 
ing. For example, two portions of bread 
and butter at the principal hotel cost 60c 
which would indicate that bread at 10c 
for the pound loaf, as sold in the States, 
high-priced. With 
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care, though, one can get through on about 
$15 a day. 

Still, Havana is a delightful place to 
visit, particularly if one has the time and 
money with which to loaf but, unfor- 
tunately, the writer had to work most of 
the time, though there may be some of 
the more unregenerate of his co-workers 
on the staff of: this publication who may 
incline to look upon this statement with 
suspicion. This, however unjust it may 
be, is mitigated by the fact that of all 
the waves that lave the shores of Cuba 
the prohibition wave has not yet reached 
it, and the many open-faced cafés which 
line the thoroughfares are inviting to the 
tired worker, and are as the shadow of a 
great rock in what might otherwise be a 
weary land. 


ARGENTINE GRAIN STOCKS 


6,916,578 Tons of Wheat, Linseed, Oats and 
Corn Available for Export, According 
to an Official Estimate 

Buenos Aires, ArGENTINA, Jan. 21.— 
The following is a free translation of a 
report presented on Jan. 17, to the min- 
ister of agriculture by the director of 
rural economy and statistics: 

“I have the honor to present to your 
excellency the weekly memorandum of 
grain exports and visible stocks at sta- 
tions and ports. It will be noted that, 
notwithstanding the enormous quantity 

(Continued on page 1005.) 
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said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
‘I’ve always felt sort of uppity 
Nee contumelious as regards Peg Sawyer, who 

ins the moonshine still in the hills back of 
Cow Crossin’ lessn’t he’s in jail. 
lately, with the Food Administrators 
whidistenisin’ us for profiteerin’, an’ the 
“Spree checkin’ us up for tax thievin’ 


River Roller Mills, ‘ 


plain dang crookedness, r m gettin’ 
to feel as lowdown an’ ornery as 

te a pan of ashes an’ I don’t know 
oy ~ ach Ps t the next time Peg Sawyer 


But here 












THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE COMING 
CROP 


In discussing the guaranty of the 1919 
wheat crop, Mr. Hoover, talking in Paris 
to a representative of the Associated 
Press, is reported to have said that the 
question of government loss depends upon 
several factors; first, whether there will 
be any surplus from the 1918 crop to 
carry over, second, the supply and de- 
mand for the 1919 crop, and, third, 
whether the government will deliberately 
decide to take a loss in order to lower the 
price of bread. 

He disposes of the question of a surplus 
on the 1918 crop by declaring that a thor- 
eugh investigation of the food needs of 
Europe indicates there will be no surplus 
to carry over. He even thinks that the 
balance of supply and demand for the 
present crop might justify a price of 
three dollars and a half a bushel, as in 
the spring of 1917, if there were a free 
market in wheat and uncontrolled prices, 
which is impossible, since ninety per cent 
of the world’s exports are controlled by 
the wheat executive in London. 

As to the 1919 crop, he says it is too 
early to come to a precise survey and con- 
clusion. While the crop of the United 
States promises to be from ten to twenty 
per cent larger than last year, Russia, 
India, Bulgaria, Serbia and Roumania, 
pre-war exporters of wheat, will, in Mr. 
Hoover’s opinion, be importers during the 
whole of next year. War, famine, loss of 
seed, lack of fertilizers, and anarchy, have 
brought about this reversal. Central Eu- 
ropean seeding will be below normal, the 
Australian crop for 1919 is small, that of 
Argentina no larger proportionately than 
the crop of Europe. Altogether it should 
be possible to market the whole of the 
American 1919 crop without loss to the 
government. 

As to the final factor, the desire of the 
government to take a loss in order to 
lower the price of bread, it will be deter- 
mined by the officials of the day. If there 
should be a free market, Mr. Hoover 
thinks the world-price of wheat may well 
be above the guaranteed price, in which 
case the loss would be a direct contribu- 
tion to the bread consumer. There are 
great technical difficulties in the way of 
such procedure in the United States, and, 
furthermore, Mr. Hoover points out quite 
correctly, to lower the price of flour by 
fifty per cent would only reduce the price 


of a nine or ten cent loaf to seven or 
eight cents, because since the war too 
large a proportion of the cost of the loaf 
is due to higher wages, manufacturing 
expense and the price of supplies other 
than flour. 

Mr. Hoover himself originally opposed 
fixing the price of wheat, believing that 
the best way to stimulate production, 
which was necessary, was to give a guar- 
anty on the basis of so much for each acre 
of wheat planted, thus enabling the gov- 
ernment to know the precise amount of 
its liability at all times, and to have re- 
leased wheat at prices to be determined 
by the law of supply and demand if at 
any time it should be considered advisable 
to do so. He believed that a subsidy of 
from two to five dollars an acre would 
have stimulated production sufficiently. 
This, on sixty million acres of wheat, 
would have not cost more than three hun- 
dred million dollars, and would have been 
equally just and satisfactory to the 
farmer. 

Although he had repeatedly advanced 
these views before Congress, Mr. Hoover 
does not dispute its greater wisdom, and 
thinks it quite possible that the govern- 
ment may escape without any loss. Even 
if it does not, he is prepared to defend 
the necessity of a guaranty as “having 
been the means by which the bread of the 
world has been saved.” “The courage 
which the large American production 
gave to Europe was one of the contribut- 
ing factors which won the war.” In con- 
clusion, Mr. Hoover says: “If the present 
outlook continues, the world may be as 
grateful for the billion-bushel crop of 
next year as it has been for our nine 
hundred million crop this last year.” 

In America it has been accepted as a 
foregone conclusion ever since the armis- 
tice was signed that the 1919 crop would 
be an overproduction, that the guaranty 
was a mistake, excusable under the cir- 
cumstances existing when it was made, 
and that the world’s price would be far 
below the guaranteed price. 

Mr. Hoover’s opinion, which is backed 
by his examination of the conditions 
abroad, puts a different aspect on the 
situation. It is true, and this should be 


considered, that the authority upon whom 
Mr. Hoover usually relies chiefly, the ex- 
cellent Dr. Alonzo Taylor, while experi- 
enced and sincere, is inclined to sweeping 


assertions and snap judgments, and if he 
is responsible for his chief’s conclusions 
in this instance, it may be he has exag- 
gerated conditions in Europe and the for- 
mer wheat exporting countries. 

On the other hand, Americans have lit- 
tle idea of the extent of the havoc 
wrought by the war; they do not realize 
how much the people have quit raising 
wheat in order to raise hell during the 
past five years, and they underestimate 
the degree to which these countries have 
been reduced in the matter of present 
food supplies or immediate recuperative 
powers. It may very well be that a rec- 
ord wheat crop in America will be none 
too large for the world’s requirements. 

If this should prove true, as Mr. Hoo- 
ver thinks, a very large proportion of the 
difficulties in the way of handling the 1919 
crop will disappear automatically. It is 
hardly probable that the government will 
undertake to reduce thé price of bread 
in the domestic market by shouldering a 
heavy loss, while the foreign demand is 
willing to pay the guaranteed price for 
wheat. If consumers in this country pay 
the world’s price for bread, they can 
hardly expect the government, at its own 
expense, to reduce it; paternalism has not 
yet reached this extreme in the United 
States. 

If the foreign demand is willing to take 
American flour and wheat on the basis of 
the guaranteed price, the question of its 
ability to pay becomes the vital one. No 
doubt this will be arranged, for bread is 
an essential which cannot be denied to the 
people; where there is no bread there is no 
government, as in Russia. America will 
thereby become increasingly the world’s 
creditor, and in order to square accounts 
it will be necessary to admit a more gen- 
erous proportion of European products, 
which would be desirable from the stand- 
point of the American consumer. 

Consideration of Mr. Hoover’s opinion 
gives another argument in favor of not 
crossing bridges until one comes to them. 
A few months ago, the opinion was almost 
universal that the 1919 crop must be sold 
at a loss, and many millers were fretting 
themselves over the complications that 
would ensue, and demanding that imme- 
diate action be taken for protection 
against a situation they regarded as in- 
Now it begins to appear at least 
will 


evitable. 
possible that no such contingency 
arise; hence the anticipatory anxiety was 
premature, if not needless. It never pays 
to get excited over the future: sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof. 


THE MILLERS’ SERVICE FLAG 

The Northwestern Miller begins in this 
issue the publication of its list of the men 
connected with the milling and baking in- 
dustries who have seen military or naval 
service during the great war. It is natu- 
rally impossible that such a record should 
be complete. No one can attempt to draw 
an absolute line between those whose rela- 
tion to the industry clearly entitles them 
to appear in this list, and those whose 
connection was less intimate. In general, 
however, The Northwestern Miller prefers 
to include too many rather than to risk 
the exclusion of some whose names ought 
to be added to the record of which the 
industry has such reason to be proud. 

The request for information made edi- 
torially a few weeks ago, and supported 
by circular letters, has received a most 
gratifying response. To the scores of 
millers who have replied with letters con- 
taining information as to employees and 
associates in the service, The Northwest- 
ern Miller extends its hearty thanks, for 
without such co-operation the preparation 
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of this roll of honor would have been 
quite impossible. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to publish the list piecemeal; the 
information already received is enough to 
fill many pages. Publication will con- 
tinue as long as further information of 
importance is received, and additions and 
corrections are at all times welcome. 

The milling industry has played so im- 
portant a part in the war in its own field, 
and its contribution to victory has been 
so direct, that it did not need this addi- 
tional proof of its services to demonstrate 
its patriotism and loyalty. The Millers’ 
Service Flag might well cover every one 
who has snared in the great work of pro- 
viding America with the food on which, 
beyond all others, it has depended. It 
would, however, be impracticable to pre- 
pare so huge a roll as this. All that can 
be done is to present and preserve the 
records of those who, temporarily ceasing 
to be millers and bakers, answered the 
nation’s call for fighting men, and, wheth- 
er or not they were fortunate enough to 
reach the front, displayed in the army, 
the navy or the marine corps the same 
loyalty and devotion to duty which ani- 
mated the entire industry they represent- 
ed throughout the war. 


IN TIME OF DOUBT 

There is no question whatever that the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
is firmly and sincerely convinced that, 
from a national standpoint, exports of 
manufactured products rather than of the 
raw material should be made, and that 
it is using all the influence it possesses or 
can command to export flour instead of 
wheat. It must be remembered, however, 
that when the purchaser insists that he 
wants wheat and not flour, it is always 
difficult, and frequently impossible, to in- 
sist that he must take the latter instead 
of the former. 

In the wheat guaranty bill as it passed 
the Senate, an amendment to the section 
covering the exportation of wheat and 
flour provides “that as between the two 
articles mentioned, preference shall be 
given to the exportation of flour, except 
when the public interest would in the 
judgment of the President be unjustly 
affected thereby.” 

This, The Northwestern Miller believes, 
is the first time the principle of exporting 
the manufactured product rather than the 
raw material has been indorsed by Con- 
gress and it constitutes a most impor- 
tant and significant recognition which will 
be of future value to the millers in their 
efforts to prevent discrimination against 
flour exports. 

The agency through which the Presi- 
dent will carry out the provisions of the 
wheat guaranty act is as yet unknown, but 
it seems highly probable that the Grain 
Corporation, with its very valuable prac- 
tical experience, will be charged with this 
great responsibility; indeed, it is the ideal 
organization for the purpose. 

With flour specifically given the pref- 
erence for export in the bill itself, and 
favored also by the Grain Corporation, 
there is an excellent prospect that, so 
far as the export business is concerned, 
millers will be able to secure a very large 
proportion of whatever is done. It may 
even be possible for the Grain Corpora- 
tion, to dictate, in some instances and to 
a certain extent at least, to foreign buyers, 
whether exports shall be in the form of 
wheat or flour. In cases where natiois 
are granted buying credits in this coun- 
try it would seem possible to stipulate 
that purchases of flour rather than wheat 
be made. 

The country furnishing the money with 
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which to buy products ought certainly to 
be in a position to say which form the 


products shall be in, and the buyer, under - 


such circumstances, cannot deny it the 
right to say that the money it advances 
must be expended for the commodities it 
especially desires to dispose of. 

How much the favorable status now 
held by flour will count in the year’s busi- 
ness depends on the total amount of the 
export trade. At present this is an un- 
known quantity, but if Mr. Hoover’s esti- 
mate of the needs of European nations 
be correct, and he is certainly well in- 
formed on the situation, the prospects for 
, an enormous export flour trade are good. 

The domestic demand should at least 
equal the normal. Combined, the two 
outlets ought to give the American millers 
a satisfactory season so far as production 
is concerned, It is to be hoped that a 
reasonable profit may be obtainable. This 
would all seem to indicate a fairly opti- 
mistic outlook for the milling industry. 
At the same time conditions are such that, 
for the present at least, millers are justi- 
fied in being conservative. 

The authorities unquestionably appre- 
ciate the need of protection to holders of 
wheat and flour in order to maintain a 
continuous flow to consumers, but, not- 
withstanding this and notwithstanding 
that legislation provides for such protec- 
tion, it is hardly wise for millers to pro- 
ceed as under normal conditions, expect- 
ing that all conditions will be provided 
for and full protection against loss will 
be given. It is difficult, even with the 
best of intentions, to provide insurance 
against every contingency. 

With conditions as they are, millers 
should exercise great care and good judg- 
ment in their operations, and while by no 
means yielding to timidity or becoming 
discouraged, they should proceed cau- 
tiously until the period of transition is 
passed and the future is discerned more 
clearly than it can be now. It is no time 
to take large hazards that 
avoided. 


can be 





Eradicating Weevil in Australia 


Experiments in Australia have resulted 
in the perfection of a machine process by 
which the extinction of the weevil which 
has been destroying stored wheat in vast 
quantities seems to be assured. The proc- 
ess has proved so successful that some 
£100,000 have been expended in building 
and placing the machines in infected dis- 
tricts. It is expected that the stored 
wheat, amounting to 5,000,000 tons, a 
large part of which is owned by the Brit- 
ish government, will be freed from weevil 
within a few months, and that in all in- 
fected districts it will be completely elim- 
inated. 

The infected wheat is subjected to a 
temperature of 140 degrees Fahrenheit 
for three minutes, which destroys not only 
the weevil, but its egg and grub, without 
in any way affecting the chardcter of the 
wheat. The cost of treatment varies from 
2c to 6c bu, according to amount of rebag- 
ging, restacking, etc., required, manual 
handling being the chief element of cost. 
After the heat treatment, wheat does not 
again develop weevil unless it is exposéd 
to fresh infection. 





The Wheat Crop of China 


It is impossible to estimate the amount 
of wheat grown in China. It is the staple 
crop of North China, just as rice is the 
staple of South China; and wheat is raised 
in every province. It would seem that 
200,000,000 bus would not be an unsafe 
estimate, says a recent consular report. 
In Manchuria, the yield is estimated at 
less than 20 bus to the acre, giving a total 
for all Manchuria of 60,000,000 bus. In 
Shantung, where there is intensive culti- 
vation and fertilization, the yield reaches 
40 bus to the acre, as also in the Wei 
basin in Shensi, but in many parts of 


China it does not exceed 10 or 15 } 
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FULL TEXT OF THE LEVER ACT 





An Act to Enable the President to Carry Out the Price Guaranties Made to 
Producers of Wheat of the Crops of Nineteen Hundred and Eighteen and 
Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen and to Protect the United States 


Against Undue Enhancement 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
by reason of the emergency growing out 
of the war with Germany and in order to 
carry out the guaranties made to pro- 
ducers of wheat of the crops of nineteen 
hundred and eighteen and nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen by the two proclama- 
tions of the President of the United 
States dated, respectively, the twenty-first 
day of February, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, and the second day of Septem- 
ber, nineteen hundred and eighteen, pur- 
suant to section fourteen of “An Act to 
provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the produc- 
tion, conserving the supply, and control- 
ling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” approved August tenth, nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, and to protect 
the United States against undue enhance- 
ment of its liabilities under said guaran- 
ties, the instrumentalities, means, meth- 
ods, power, authorities, duties, obliga- 
tions, and prohibitions hereinafter set 
forth are created, established, conferred, 
and prescribed. 

Sec. 2. That, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, the President is au- 
thorized to make such regulations and 
issue such orders as may be necessary, to 
enter into any voluntary arrangements 
or agreements, to use any existing agency 
or agencies, to accept the services of any 
person without compensation, to co- 
operate with any agency or person, to 
utilize any department or agency of the 
Government, including the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, and to co- 
ordinate their activities so as to avoid any 
preventable loss or duplication of effort 
or funds. 

Sec. 3. That whenever the President 
shall find it essential, in order to carry 
out the guaranties aforesaid or to protect 
the United States against undue enhance- 
ment of its liabilities thereunder, he is 
authorized to buy, or contract for the pur- 
chase of, wheat of said crops of nineteen 
hundred and eighteen and nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen at the places designat- 
ed for the delivery of the same by the 
President’s proclamations or such other 
places as he may designate, for cash at 
the said guaranteed prices and he is au- 
thorized thereafter to buy or contract 
for the purchase of, for cash, or sell, 
consign, or contract for the sale of, for 
cash or on credit, wheat of said crops 
of nineteen hundred and eighteen and 
nineteen hundred and nineteen and flour 
produced therefrom at the said guaran- 
teed prices or at such other prices and on 
such terms or conditions as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act 
and to enable the people of the United 
States to purchase wheat products at a 
reasonable price; to make reasonable 
compensation for handling, transporta- 
tion, insurance, and other charges with 
respect to wheat and wheat flour of said 
crops, and for storage thereof in elevators, 
on farms, and elsewhere; to take such 
steps, to make such arrangements, and to 
adopt such methods as may be necessary 
to maintain and assure an adequate and 
continuous flow of wheat and wheat flour 
in the channels of trade, including the 
protection or indemnification of millers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, bakers, and retail 
merchants who purchase in carload lots 
against actual loss by them on account of 
abnormal fluctuations in the price of 
wheat and wheat flour of said crops due 
to the action of the Government; to bor- 
row such sums of money as may be se- 
cured by the property or other assets 
acquired under this Act; to lease and 
utilize storage facilities for, and to store, 
such wheat and wheat flour; and to requi- 
sition storage facilities therefor. He shall 
ascertain and pay a just compensation 
for facilities so requisitioned. If the com- 
pensation so ascertained by the President 
be not satisfactory to the person entitled 
to receive the same, such person shall be 
paid seventy-five per centum of such 
amount and shall be entitled to sue the 
United States to recover sueh further sum 
as, added to said seventy-five per centum, 


of Its Liabilities Thereunder 


will make up such amount as will be just 
compensation for such facilities; and jur- 
isdiction is hereby conferred on the Unit- 
ed States district courts to hear and de- 
termine all such controversies. 

(Continued on page 1002.) 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Shippers Buying Freely—Prices Advancing— 
Eastern Stocks Smaller—Low-Grade 
and Red Dog Slow of Sale 


Mitwavxkee, Wis., March 10.—There was 
a decided improvement in demand for 
feed from all sections the past week, due 
to the strength in coarse grains. Millers 
have sold considerable for March and 
April shipment. The general impression 
is that there will be heavy feeding during 
April, and shippers have been buying 
freely, anticipating a brisk demand for 
this month and next. 

Northwestern mills are well sold up, and 
shippers have been bidding country mills 
freely. Prices have shown an advance of 
$1.50 per ton. The demand in the South- 
west has been good, and heavy sales were 
made the past week. Flour middlings 
and red dog have been slow of sale; in 
fact, this class of feed has not responded 
to the advance in other feeds. There were 
liberal sales of hominy feed, and mills 
are holding prices very firm. 

Feed stocks in the East are gradually 
being cleaned up, and jobbers are making 
inquiries for April shipment. Shippers 
report an excellent demand for immediate 
shipment, showing that stocks are light. 
Northwestern mills report good sales in 
St. Louis territory and Tennessee. Most 
of the trade has been looking for lower 
prices, but on the recent advance in the 
market have made fair purchases. 

There was a good demand for bran and 
middlings from the central states, both in 
straight and mixed cars with flour, but 
buyers want immediate shipment. There 
is a general feeling that millfeed prices 
will follow to a large extent the values of 
corn and oats. With the present price 
of these commodities, millfeed is not high, 
and any increased inquiry would in all 
probability advance prices. The light out- 
put of feed is a factor. 

Shippers look for values to hold firm 
around present prices and are not nearly 
so anxious to make short sales as last 
week; they prefer to be long of feed. 
Gluten feed showed considerable strength. 
Demand was good for all-April shipment, 
and buyers who were willing to cancel or- 
ders a short time ago are anxious to have 
the feed booked for April or March ship- 
ment. There was very little demand for 
low-grade flour, which was offered freely 
under the price of red dog. There ap- 
pears to be little demand for this for feed- 
ing purposes. 

The demand for oat feed was not so 
brisk as a week ago, and brewers’ dried 
grains are a drug on the market; buyers 
have liberal supplies, and find little call 
for them. There was no particular de- 
mand for screenings, but shippers are 
storing them in anticipation of good de- 
mand later in the spring. 

H. N. Witson. 








Agricultural Outlook Bright 

Wasurnoton, D. C., March 8.—“‘Agri- 
culturally the outlook throughout the 
country is bright,” the Federal Reserve 
Board states in an announcement, just 
issued here, reviewing financial conditions 
throughout the country. 

With reference to wheat the board re- 
ports that in the Minneapolis district the 
midwinter output has been helped by 
weather conditions, and that preparations 
are being made to handle “a very large 
crop.” The Pacific Coast reports that 
stocks of grain are beginning to move 
slowly, and that the general outlook’ is 
excellent. The soil in this section is re- 
ported to be in excellent condition, and 
‘the combined —— of winter and spring 
wheat, it is stated, “may attain record 
proportions.” 

Flour-milling in the Minneapolis dis- 
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trict is suffering from lack of orders, it 
is reported, due to the falling off in ex- 
ports through the shifting of foreign de- 
mand from the United States to the Ar- 
gentine and Australia. 

In the Kansas City district there has 
been increased milling activity during the 
first six weeks of 1919. The January pro- 
duction of wheat flour for the country at 
large as reported by the Food Adminis- 
tration was 12,994,000 bbls, compared with 
11,750,000 in December. Cereals other 
than wheat have fallen in price, it is re- 
ported, and this may cause some falling 
off in the spring planting. 

Ricuarpv B. Warrovs. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 





The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Mar. 9 Mar. 10 

Mar. 8 Mar.1 1918 1917 
- - 160,630 242,515 172,135 391,490 
10,469 11,947 
13,195 ,665 20,910 
11,500 10,700 1,820 


Minneapolis .. 
St. Paul 
Duluth-Superior 
Milwaukee ..... 


on 


14,540 
9,000 
TTT 195,794 270,827 194,865 415,030 

mills*. .195,539 99,935 147,730 





Totals 
Outside mills*..195,539 ...... 99,§ 





Ag’gate sprg..391,333 ...... 294,800 562.760 
St. Louis 35,300 32,700 16,500 34,200 
St. Louist 50,800 49,500 27,200 60,700 
Buffalo 88,220 658,050 129,100 105,250 
Rochester 11,600 10,700 12,300 12,100 
Chicago 22,750 23,000 250 21,250 
Kansas City.... 62,800 30,300 
Kansas Cityf...201,660 161,141 1 












Omaha ...cccee 7,958 8,793 . ° 
ll ee 34,685 27,283 2 50 
co. , Cao 46,748 39,435 19,740 60,900 
Nashville** 76,151 101,248 44,955 77,805 
Portland, Oreg.. 34,481 34,700 28,420 ...... 
BOOTIE sc ccseces 34,350 25.590 26,900 12,240 
TACOMA «ec ciss 34,085 14,120 22,550 17,075 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mar. 9 Mar. 10 








Mar. 8 Mar. 1 1818 1917 
Minneapolis ...... 3 46 34 76 
ee. POUL Seececsvss 63 73 es oe 
Duluth-Superior .. 35 15 55 40) 
Outside mills* .... 77 70 4() 60 
Average spring... 52 51 68 
Milwaukee ........ 64 57 84 
St. Louis ......... 70 65 68 
a ) 66 64 65 
to ee 3 35 63 
Rochester ....206% 62 57 63 60 
GGG cicicasres 86 88 69 76 
Kansas City....... 64 37 53 91 
Kansas Cityft...... 49 39 49 67 
Omaha 36 _ ae 
Toledo 57 27 53 
|, Pere 57 40 31 49 
Nashville** ....... 39 47 25 51 
Portland, Oregon... 80 81 86 a 
oo , PERE EE Le 73 54 57 30 
BOUOUEG cv tcscecees 59 2 39 29 
BOCMEE 62.8% 06000% 61 52 46 64 
Minnesota-Dakotas 52 51 37 68 
Other states ...... 62 2 47 GF 
Flour output for week ending March 8 at 
all above points shows an increase of 9 per 
cent from week ending March 1, 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 
tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 
tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 


Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 


states mills, in- 





**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
Weekly Flour Exports 
York, March 10.—(Special Telegram) 





- ports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Mar. 9 Mar. 10 


Destination— Mar. 8 Mar. 1 1918 1917 
London ........ at 30 15 es 
Liverpool ...... es 2 19 4 
Glasgow ....... o* oe 20 oe 
pO A eee . 22 
Toolamd ..c-cse 2 oe os 
RE: 55 65.06.46 es ie 42 11s 
Manchester .... es 64 
Falmouth ..... 236 104 
2 PAC Per eee 11 ; 

a. rare a 10 

Antwerp ....... 12 2 

| re ve 17 

Amsterdam .... .. 117 

Rotterdam ..... 165 . 

Sere 1 

Copenhagen ,... 16 

Gibraltar ...... 94 8 

po ETE Tee 56 2 2 

yg eee 10 ' , 

Other W. I.’s 16 9 12 

Cen, America .. 8 2 7 

Mexico ........ 17 10 : 

Other 8. A. .... 28 bu dis 5 

ABPICR 0 ccc ccces 5 ee es 10 

ee 7 o. 3 e 

Pree es = * 49 55 
Totals. .ccevvs 682 377 170 214 
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850,000 BBLS BOUGHT FOR EXPORT 





Grain Corporation a Heavy Buyer This Week—Prices, However, Lower Than 
Anticipated—Bids Not Indicative of Improved Quality—Total 
of 2% Million Bbls Bought in Four Weeks 


The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration during the week ended March 8 
purchased 850,000 bbls flour for export. 
The prices paid were: hard wheat, $9.80@ 
10.30; soft wheat, $9.80@10.30,—jutes, de- 
livered Baltimore. 

Mills had been requested by the flour 
department of the Grain Corporation to 
put in bids on the basis of an improved 
quality of straight flour. Most north- 
western mills did this, and, as a conse- 
quence, their bids were, in most instances, 
30@50c¢ bbl over the maximum price paid. 

The following table shows the export 
flour purchases of the Grain Corporation 
since the resumption of buying in Febru- 
ary, representing a total in four weeks of 
approximately 2,750,000 barrels: 


Amount 
Week purchased, -~Price range per bbl 
ended bbls Hard Soft 
March 8... 850,000 $9.90@10.30 $9.80@10.30 


§625,000 9.85@10.20 9%. @10.20 





March 1... 


Feb. 22.... 510,000 9.95@10.20 9.75@10.20 
Feb, 15.... 837,770 9.65@10.25 9.30@10.25 
Total ...2,722,770 


WORK OF RELIEF IN EUROPE 





Quick Action Taken in Distributing Food, 
and $100,000,000 Fund Is Being 
Systematically Expended 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 8.—Quick 
action was needed, immediately upon the 
signing of the armistice, to afford relief 
to the central European countries, and 
quick action was taken, due to the fact 
that the President could immediately send 
Herbert Hoover to Europe, and, from his 
national defense fund, supply the neces- 
sary money with which to make impor- 
tant purchases, pending special legisla- 
tive action. 

Although the $100,000,000 relief meas- 
ure for the participation of the United 
States in furnishing food and other ur- 
gent supplies to the distressed people of 
Kurope and the Near East, except Ger- 
many and her allies, has been in effect 
only since Feb. 24, the work is going 
ahead as smoothly and effectively as if it 
had been in operation for months. Con- 
cerning the work that has been inaugurat- 
ed, the Food Administration, in a special 
announcement, says: 

“Three days after the signing of the 
armistice, the President directed Mr. 
Hoover to go to Europe, and arrange- 
ments were made for the immediate pur- 
chase and shipment of about 250,000 tons 
of foodstuffs, consisting of flour and fats, 
chiefly pork products. The President 
placed $5,000,000 of his national defense 
fund to be used for emergency purposes, 
to start the work. 

“Mr. Hoover called to his assistance as 
volunteers a number of men who had aid- 
ed him in the Food Administration, and 
placed them in charge of the work at 
strategical points. Howard Heinz, fed- 
eral food administrator for Pennsylvania, 
was stationed at Constantinople; Magnus 
Swenson, federal food administrator for 
Wisconsin, went to Copenhagen; Vernon 
Kellogg, of the Washington headquarters 
of the Food Administration, was placed 
in charge at Warsaw; and others like E. 
A. Peden, the Texas food administrator, 
went over to render aid as general assist- 
ants to Mr. Hoover. Dr. Alonzo Taylor, 
who served as a member of the Food Ad- 
ministration in Washington, headed a 
commission that investigated food condi- 
tions in Germany and Austria. 

“Thus, with the staff of the Food Ad- 
ministration, the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, and the army and navy to call 
on, Mr. Hoover was able not only to set 
up experienced and trained organizations 
where he needed them, but also to start in- 
vestigations of the actual needs of the 
countries which were calling for relief. 

“On each of these commissions the army 
representative served to give an official 
character, the representative of the C. R. 
B., through the four years’ experience in 
Belgium and northern France, was able 
to ascertain and formulate the actual 
needs of the people, and the Food Admin- 
istration representative was in a position 
to determine what supplies would be avail- 
able from the United States. 


“The headquarters at Paris were 


manned by a group of men, each with 
personal knowledge based on actual in- 
vestigation of the regions it was proposed 
to cover; that is, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, in- 
cluding Serbia, Roumania, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and the Near East, with headquar- 
ters respectively at Warsaw, Trieste, 
Prague, Bucharest and Constantinople. 

“In consequence, as soon as the $100,- 
000,000 bill was signed by the President, 
he named Mr. Hoover the director general 
for the American Relief Administration, 
continued the Grain Corporation as the 
purchasing and distributing agency for 
this American Relief Administration, 
authorized Mr. Hoover to name subadmin- 
istrators for the United States and at im- 
portant points abroad, and the work went 
ahead with no perceptible break. 

“As soon as the arrangements for the 
first 250,000 tons of food were completed, 
immediately after the armistice, these sup- 
plies were divided into two streams, one 
passing through the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Mediterranean, the other through 
the English Channel, with Rotterdam as 
the ultimate distributing point. 

“Arrangements have already been made 
whereby the United States Treasury, un- 
der the powers of the Liberty Loan act, 
has established credits for Serbia, Rou- 
mania and Czecho-Slovakia. The require- 
ments of these regions are carefully sur- 
veyed and the facilities for distribution 
thoroughly canvassed before the final req- 
uisition is passed on t® the New York office 
of the A. R. A. The Grain Corporation, 
which from its work as part of the Food 
Administration has built up machinery 
for the work, will by the President’s ex- 
ecutive order continue to serve as the pur- 
chasing and forwarding agency for the 
A. R. A., all of whose funds must pass 
through the hands of its disbursing of- 
ficer.” Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 





Flour Demand Better in All Sections—Mills 
Advance Prices—No Large Sales— 
Millfeed Firmer 
{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Curicaco, Int., March 11.—There is a 
gradual improvement in the flour situa- 
tion in Chicago, and more express them- 
selves in this way than for some time. 
The trade is of small volume, no large 
lots being booked, but there is a better 
inquiry, and quotations on flour from 
mills are 20@60c bbl over a week ago. 
Since Friday, nearly all the mills have 
gone up in price, mainly from the North- 
west, where the premiums on wheat are 
quite heavy. The offerings of flour to the 
Grain Corporation from this vicinity will 
be from fewer mills this week than dur- 
ing the past three weeks, owing to the 
wheat situation. Spring wheat patents, 
95 per cent grade, are held at $10.35@ 
10.90, and fully these prices from the 
Southwest, jute, Chicago. Millfeeds are 
a little firmer, and demand has improved 

somewhat. C. H. CHatien. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 11.—There is a 
better inquiry for flour from domestic 
buyers, and millers are holding prices 
firmer. No large volume of business has 
yet been done, but considerable more in- 
terest is being taken in both hard and 
soft wheat flours. There is an increased 
demand for wheat feed at firmer prices 
and several sales have been made. 
Perer Deruien. 





Bautrmore, Mp., March 11.—Mill prices 
sharply higher, especially on springs and 
hard winters, with soft winters now join- 
ing procession, but as yet no trading at 
the advance. City mills made good sales 
to the government during the last week. 
Millfeed firmer. Cartes H. Dorsey. 


Boston, Mass., March 11.—There is a 
higher market on all grades of flour, with 
slow demand for mill shipment. Spring 
patents, $1140@12 for standard, and 
$11.80@12.25 for special; hard winter 


patents, $11.25@12; soft winter patent, 
$11@11.50; soft winter straights, $10.50 
@11.25; spring first clears, $9@9.50,—all 


in sacks. Millfeed quiet, with wheat feeds 
firmer, Spring bran, $44; winter bran, 
$44.50; mixed feed, $46@52,—all in 100’s. 
Other feeds quiet. Corn and oats prod- 
ucts in quiet demand, with prices gen- 
erally unchanged. Louis W. DePass. 


Purapetpu1a, Pa., March 11.—Mill 
limits on flour firm, but local trade quiet. 
Bran also quiet and unchanged. 

Samvuet S. Dantes. 


CUBAN EMBARGO MODIFIED 


Flour Shipped Before Feb. 20 May Be With- 
drawn Freely—Rule Also Modified, Though 
Not Abolished, for Later Shipments 


Havana, Cuna, March 11.—(Special 
Cable)—-The Cuban Food Administrator 
has modified the rules relating to imports 
of fiour so as to permit flour shipped 
prior to Feb. 20 to be withdrawn freely, 
on presentation of a certified copy of the 
bill of lading. On flour shipped subse- 
quently to Feb. 20, the rule announced 
March 6 still applies. On that day the 
Food Administrator modified the original 
rule so as to permit flour importers to 
buy direct one sack of flour for each one 
taken from the Food Administration’s 
stocks, sack for sack. This means the 
moving of one 200-lb sack for each 140-Ib 
sack purchased direct. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 








DEATH OF JAMES C. GORMAN 


Baltimore Manager of International Mercan- 
tile Marine Succumbs at Age of 65—For- 
mer President of Chamber of Commerce 


Bartimore, Mp., March 10.—James C. 
Gorman, Baltimore manager of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, and president 
of the Chamber of Commerce in 1903 and 
1904, died from a complication of dis- 
eases at his home here, March 9, aged 65. 

Mr. Gorman had been an active and 
valued member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce for many years, serving in the 
board and on committees whenever duty 
called. Until recently he was local di- 
rector of shipping under the shipping 
control committee. This, with the in- 
creased war work of his own concern, is 
thought to have hastened his breakdown. 
Mr. Gorman was a Knight Templar. He 
is survived by his wife, two sons and a 
brother. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 

Moisture Helps Wheat Crop 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 11.—(Special 
Telegram )—Good rains and a snowfall on 
Saturday in Missouri and southern Illinois 
furnished considerable moisture to the 
growing wheat crop, which is making good 
progress and is in excellent condition. 
Warmer weather has melted all the snow. 

Perer Deruien. 


German Wheat-Buying 

The following statement is made in a 
recent issue of the New York Times: 

The Deutsche Tageszeitung speaks of 
America’s charity, asserting that provid- 
ing Germany with foodstuffs is splendid 
business for America, and that this is ap- 
parent from the fact that America will 
give no credit. 

“Why,” says the paper, “does not Ger- 
many negotiate on a purely business basis? 
After the sad experiences with delivery of 
foodstuffs from the Ukraine, officials in 
the food department have shown their in- 
efficiency, and now the same bureaucratic 
spirit is shown over the American food 
business, and we fear with the same re- 
sults.” 

The paper quotes the Landwirtshaft- 
liche Marktzeitung to prove America’s in- 
terest in the delivery of grain to Germany. 
It admits that Germany has the largest 
interest, but argues that America is spe- 
cially interested in the delivery of wheat, 
as wheat prices are higher in America than 
in other countries, and that the prices 
are guaranteed by the state. 

The paper says that America has de- 
clared that Germany cannot have credit, 
but that Germany should then have re- 
plied that she would not take America’s 
grain, but would trade with Argentina, 
which would be cheaper unless America 
would deliver cotton to Germany. This, 
it holds, would have had more effect than 
all the talk about Bolshevism. 

The paper concludes with the argument 
that America certainly wants to do busi- 
ness with Germany again. 
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WHEAT NOW TO BE RESOLD 


Grain Corporation Provides for Resale of Its 


Wheat Holdings—Basis 14c Over Gov- 
ernment Buying Scale 


The following bulletin was _ issued 
March 8 by the Cereal Division of the 
Food Administration: 

Commencing March 15, 1919, and daily 
thereafter to the extent of the unsold hold- 
ings of the Grain Corporation of any par- 
ticular variety of wheat at any point at 
which the Grain Corporation maintained 
stocks, the Grain Corporation will resell 
wheat to millers or agents of millers for 
bona fide milling. 

The vice-presidents will require in their 
judgment satisfactory evidence or assur- 
ance that these purchases are made for 
actual milling and to actual millers, or 
proper assurance that purchases made by 
distributors in anticipation of actual mill- 
ing sales will be of such limitations and 
under such conditions as are approved by 
the vice-president. 

Basis will be 14c over Grain Corpora- 
tion buying scale in effect at that point 
for wheat put f.o.b. in March, adding 1c 
per bu for each ten days or part thereof 
thereafter, until actually loaded. 

No contracts will be considered that 
contemplate delivery after April 30, ex- 
cept at lake ports, where contracts will 
be made at lic over for delivery f.o.b. 
vessel within 15 days after the opening 
of navigation. 

Buyers must assume all risk of delay 
in putting f.o.b., and if for any reason 
f.o.b. delivery be not made within a given 
period of time, the highest scale for later 
deliveries will be applied according to 
date of actual loading. At certain points, 
because of peculiar local conditions, buy- 
ers may take delivery in store elevators, 
but this will be a matter of special stipu- 
lation in each case, and arranged in the 
discretion of the vice-president in charge 
at that point. 

When any particular class or variety 
has been stipulated by the miller in his 
application, the Grain Corporation re- 
serves the right to deliver No. 1, No. 2 or 
No. 3 grades of that class or variety at the 
market differences. 

At certain points there are stocks of 
sample wheat of particular varieties which 
will be sold at their relative value, but 
this will be arranged only by special ne- 
gotiation with the vice-president in charge. 
In the case of sample wheat, acceptance 
or rejection must be provided by buyers’ 
representatives, as wheat is placed f.o.b. 
point of shipment, and provision will be 
made by the vice-president in charge for 
arriving with the buyer at a fair reflec- 
tion of any variation in quality. 

Mills may present their request for 
wheat at any office of the Grain Corpora- 
tion controlling points of supply, from 
which the mills desire to draw, regardless 
as to whether that office is the general of- 
fice of the zone in which the mill is actual- 
ly located. 

The Grain Corporation will retain any 
benefit of transit rates, it being under- 
stood that mills will purchase on expecta- 
tion that cost of such purchases will be 
on the basis of local or reshipping rate 
from point of supply. 

Loading orders must be given with the 
purchase or immediately on request by 
the vice-president. : 

Official certificate of weight and grades 
as loaded out is final. 

_It is the intention to continue sales after 
March 15 on this basis as long as suitable 
unsold stocks are available, but the Grain 
Corporation reserves the right to termi- 
nate at any time, without notice, its of- 
ferings of resale. Should requests filed 
by the buyers on March 15 exceed the 
total amount in any particular variety or 
position, the vice-president in charge will 
allocate among the different buyers ac- 
cording to lis judgment, taking into con- 
sideration such factors as past milling 
record and the local conditions affecting 
the milling of any prospective buyer. 

Payment must be arranged in such man- 
ner as to pay cash for this wheat when 
put f.o.b, outgoing car or vessel, and the 
Grain Corporation restrves the right to be 
assured of such payment before making 
actual loadings. 

All requests for resales will be under- 
stood as governed by the conditions stipu- 
lated in this notice. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week decreased 81,885 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending March 8) 160,630 bbls, 
against 172,135 in 1918, 391,490 in 1917, 
and 384,575 in 1916. 

* oa 

Improved inquiry from day to day 
would indicate that flour stocks in the 
hands of the trade throughout the country 
are being absorbed rapidly. Most mills 
report freer inquiry this week, and in- 
creased sales. The situation in general 
shows a marked improvement over what 
it has been for two months or more, and 
millers are, in consequence, feeling much 
more optimistic. 

The rapid advance in wheat premiums is 
reflected in the higher prices asked for 
patent flour. Quotations are fully 20@25c 
bbl over those of a week ago. Advanc- 
ing prices, of course, may have had some 
effect in inducing buyers to place orders. 
So far, however, there is no improvement 
in demand for clears. First clear is as 
dull as ever, and second clear is practical- 
ly unsalable. In fact, in order to dispose 
of the latter many mills are selling it as 
feed, for lack of storage room. 

If, any northwestern mills participated 
in government contracts last week, they 
have not advertised the fact. Most mills 
placing bids with the Grain Corporation 
last week claim that their prices were 25 
@50c bbl over the maximum paid. Under 
the circumstances, northwestern millers 
feel that the successful bidders did not 
figure on the basis of the improved qual- 
ity of flour asked for by the Grain Cor- 
poration. A number of mills this week 
have again advanced their bids, and do 
not anticipate receiving acceptances. 

Millers claim that the low prices being 
paid by the Grain Corporation have had 
a demoralizing effect on the domestic mar- 
ket. They say that buyers in this coun- 
try do not see why they should have to 
pay $11.25@11.75 bbl, while the Grain Cor- 
poration is paying only $10.30 for pre- 
sumably approximately the same quality 
of flour. 

Standard patent flour is quoted this 
week at $11.20@11.25 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear, $8.50@9; 
$5.50@7,—in 140-lb jutes, 
apolis. 


f.o.b, Minne- 


* * 


The demand for millfeed has shown a 
marked improvement in the last three or 
four days. Asking prices have been ad- 
vanced 50c@1.50 ton. Buyers generally 
seem to have stayed out of the market un- 
til supplies were exhausted, and now they 
all are in and want immediate shipment. 
Several Minneapolis mills yesterday and 
today have been simply swamped with tel- 
egraphic orders, and most of them are 
oversold for March shipment. Demand 
is chiefly for bran and standard middlings. 

Reports from jobbers are much the 
same as those received from mills. They 
claim to have received numerous bids, and 
are pretty well cleaned up on prompt 
shipment stuff. Anything in transit is 
snapped up readily and, all told, the mar- 
ket has assumed a much healthier tone. 
The long-delayed spring consumptive de- 
mand seems to have at last arrived, and 
a firm market with higher prices is looked 
for during March and the greater part 
of April. 

Mills quote bran and standard middlings 
at $35.50@37 ton; flour middlings, $42@ 
42.50; red dog, $46. 50@47, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. Rye middlings are 
also in good request, and are held at bran 
prices. 


second clear, ° 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 49, mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 44,975 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 8 they made 206,010 
bbls of flour, against 99,900 in 1918. 

Sixty-four “outside” mills last week 


government basis, according to variety. 
Millers are keen for all offerings of dark 
wheat, but very little is offered. 


MILLERS CONSIDER GUARANTY CONTRACT 
/ James F. Bell, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., and A. C. Loring, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., are in Chicago 
today attending a meeting of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

Before leaving, they had a conference 
with a group of spring wheat millers in 
Minneapolis relative to a guaranty con- 
tract between millers and the federal 
agency which will be appointed to carry 
on the business now conducted by the 
Grain Corporation. 

Mr. Bell read the Lever bill as passed by 
Congress last week, and discussed the 
part the millers had taken in the framing 
of same. He then presented the proposed 
contract, explaining that the legislative 














John R,. Cassleman 


Mr. Cassleman is the new general manager of the Clarx Mill- 


ing Co., Minneapolis. 


bulk sales-manager of the cereal department of the 
Mr. Cassleman was formerly one of the managing 


Grain Co. 
directors of the Kellogg Toasted 


He came here from Chicago, where he was 


Armour 


Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich., and afterwards third vice-president of the Corno Mills 


Co. and the National Oats Co. 


shipped 4,235 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 10,150 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation March 11: 


Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. A 
(one-half), and EB mills. 


Anchor, 


(one-half), C 


CASH WHEAT PREMIUMS HIGHER 


A sharp demand is reported at Min- 
neapolis for choice offerings of milling 
wheat. Premiums are gradually working 
upwards. For good No. 1 dark wheat as 
high as $2.40 bu is bid, for North Dakota 
No. 1 northern $2.35@2.39, and for Min- 


nesota No. 1 northern $2.30@2.35. This 


means that cash wheat at Minneapolis is 


commanding premiums of 81,@161,.c over 


committee felt that it was better for the 
millers to frame a contract embodying 
their ideas of how their business ought to 
be carried on, rather than wait for the 
government to do it for them. Messrs. Bell 
and Loring discussed the contract in de- 
tail, which is designed primarily to pro- 
tect the millers against loss through any 
undue fluctuation in the market, and the 
millers present expressed their approval 
of same by a vote of thanks to the fram- 
ers of it. 

At the Minneapolis meeting outside 
points represented were: Canby, Fairfax, 
Springfield, New Ulm, Red Wing, New 
Prague, Marshall, Moorhead, Cannon 
Falls, Janesville, Wabasha, Little Falls, 
Morristown, Winona, Waseca, and Hector, 
Minn., and Webster, S. D. 


NEW SECRETARY FOR MACARONI MEN 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Macaroni 
& Noodle Manufacturers of America was 
held in Minneapolis last week. The ob- 
ject of the meeting was to appoint a new 
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secretary to succeed E. C, Forbes, of 
Cleveland. M. J. Donna, of Braidwood, 
Ill., was selected. Mr. Donna is still in 
Minneapolis in conference with James F. 
Williams, president of the association, but 
expects to leave for home shortly. A. M. 
Alexander, of Libertyville, Ill., and Wil- 
liam A. Tharinger, of Milwaukee, were 
present at the meeting. 

The macaroni manufacturers have 
raised about $50,000 for a national adver- 
tising campaign. The first of this adver- 
tising, it is expected, will appear next 
week, 

It was stated at the executive meeting 
that about 50,000,000 lbs of macaroni were 
shipped from this country to American 
troops in France. 

Western macaroni manufacturers are 
doing a fairly good business, but their 
eastern competitors report conditions as 
dull. The latter had heavy stocks on hand 
and in the hands of their customers July 
1, and these are still far from being ab- 
sorbed. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday March 8, 
receipts: of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 








Minneapolis..... 2,127 653 2,454 2,530 823 
DUIUER. wewcccsc 16 70 58 508 830 
TOCAIB. cccses BRU 723 2,612 3,038 1,653 
Duluth, b’d’d eres -+- 629 632 5 
BOUR: 0 685688 2,143 723 3,041 3, 570 1,658 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to March 8, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 








Minneapolis .. 79,840 55,136 72,982 120,297 
DUNE severe 87,483 *16,643 18,991 88,864 
Totals ... ss area 71,779 91,973 209,161 
Duluth, b’d’ d. cence esese 47 7,098 
OCRED 600 0:03 167,323 71,779 97, 451 216,259 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 8, in bushels (000s 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 23,853 689 11,108 12,916 12,14S 
Duluth - 25,859 *754 6,129 15,023 10,880 

Totals... 49,712 

Duluth, b’d’d .... 


Totals... 49,712 1,443 20,762 31,112 238,217 
*Includes Canadian. 


1,443 17,281 "27,939 23,028 
525 3,173 189 








VAN DUSEN MILLING CoO. 

G. W. Van Dusen’ & Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, has practically rebuilt its mill at Can- 
hy, Minn. A fourth story has been added 
to the mill building proper, and sufficient 
machinery installed to bring the capacity 
up to 600 bbls daily. Another building is 
being erected, adjoining, to house addi- 
tional capacity, and the warehouse has 
been enlarged. 

The mill in the future is to be operated 
under the name of the Van Dusen Milling 
Co., and Cameo flour its leading brand. 
F. J. Kovarik is manager. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Good mill oats are selling in Minneapolis 
at 45@46c bu, bulk. 

Screenings are in much better demand, 
and fully $4 ton higher than 10 days ago. 

A farmers’ co-operative mill and eleva- 
tor company is in process of formation 
at Beltrami, Minn. 

W. T. Godard, agent for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. at Altoona, Pa., is in 
Minneapolis today. 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice-president of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling’ -Co., arrived 
home this week from California. 

No action was taken on the Welch track 
sgale bill by the House committee of the 
linnesota legislature at its meeting last 
week, 

Hugh Brown, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at both Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, is visiting head- 
quarters this week. 

In a bowling game, March 6, the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. team defeated the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. team by a 
score of 2,402 to 2,388. 

A series of meetings are to be held 
throughout Minnesota this month, under 
the supervision of the department of agri- 
culture of the State University, to educate 
farmers as to the method of treating seed 
grain to eradicate smut. 

(Continued on page 1002.) 
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RELATIVE MILLING ACTIVITY 


An analysis of the relative milling ac- 
tivity of the northwestern milling district, 
as compared with that of the Southwest, 
shows an unique harmony between the 
two sections in the period since October. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of mill output to mill capacity for 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, and also for 
a group of mills in each territory, output 
statistics covering which are gathered by 
The Northwestern Miller each week and 
the activity of which may be accepted 
as fairly representative of all larger mills: 

-—Northwest——, -———Southwest 





\ 





Outside Outside 

Minneapolis mills Kansas City mills 
Oct. 65.. 74 80 81 80 
Oct. 12.. 74 78 73 71 
Oct. 19.. 75 75 83 71 
Oct. 26.. 74 79 83 57 
Nov, 2.. 66 65 74 62 
Nov. 9.. 66 63 74 61 
Nov. 16.. 69 61 71 538 
Nov. 23.. 80 68 65 66 
Nov. 30.. 76 80 56 66 
Dec. 7.. 86 92 86 71 
Dec. 14.. 84 88 79 77 
Dec, 21.. 85 90 81 79 
Dec. 28.. 45 71 53 61 
Jan. 4.. 59 82 61 53 
Jan, 11,.. 57 59 70 54 
Jan, 18.. 53 60 68 52 
Jan, 25.. 45 61 53 73 
Feb. 1.. 41 64 45 59 
Feb. 8.. 36 54 63 55 
Feb, 15.. 32 54 57 51 
Feb, 22.. 36 55 45 45 
Mar. 1... 46 70 37 39 
Average, 


per cent 61.7 70.4 66.2 61.6 

It will be noted from the foregoing 
table that, with occasional inequalities, the 
two districts operated at a fairly uniform 
rate until about the turn of the year, when 
the Minneapolis production notably and 
the Northwest production as a whole de- 
clined sharply, while the Southwest con- 
tinued steadily at better than half-time. 
The first marked swing of the pendulum 
in the other direction came after the 
middle of February, when the output in 
this territory declined sharply, while the 
Northwest became more active. 

It is to be remembered that, throughout 
a large part of the period covered by the 
table, wheat prices in the Southwest were 
sharply higher than those in the North- 
west. At the present time they are more 
nearly in line, but, singularly enough, the 
advancing premiums in Minneapolis cash 
prices appear to be echoed by a greater 
activity of mills. 

At the moment, trade with mills in this 
field shows material increase, and this, 
coupled with government orders, is likely 
soon to be echoed in greater flour output. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The demand for flour showed marked 
improvement this week. Forerunners of 
a better tone to the market were discern- 
ible 10 days ago, and all of these were 
fully materialized four or five days ago, 
both inquiry and actual buying showing 
substantially increased activity. It should 
not be understood that trade is good; on 
the contrary, it still is quiet, but, as com- 
pared with the distressingly dull demand 
of February, conditions are changed for 
the better. 

So far, the improvement is largely in 
that sort of trade known as “established,” 
—the regular car-lot business upon which 
which is 
always most dependable in seasons of dull- 
ness., This trade is unmistakably buying 
more freely, animated apparently by a 
combination of depleted stocks and great- 
er confidence in government protection to 
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prices as a result of passage of the Lever 
bill. 

There is also some, though not so 
marked, improvement in the te for 
larger lots. In instances, a number of 
millers revived relations with the larger 
eastern market centers, even New York 
being in the market for supplies. These 
sales were made, at least in part, at full 
prices based on present conditions; prices 
which show a narrow margin of profit, but 
are yet much better than the run of values 
for six to eight weeks past. 

* * 


Without doubt some part of the better 
tone evidenced in the Southwest is due 
to appreciating wheat prices in spring 
wheat territory. So long as wheat in this 
milling field ranged 10@12c above Min- 
neapolis, and hard winters had to be quot- 
ed in competitive trade at 50c over springs, 
a certain amount of business had to be 
lost to the Northwest. 

With Minneapolis prices showing a pre- 
mium of 9@1le over government basis, 
this situation no longer exists, since cash 
premiums in this district are holding about 
steady at 12¢ over government price. Evi- 
dently, too, the advance in spring wheat 
flour quotations has had the effect of 
causing buyers to cover with new pur- 
chases; and the Southwest is profiting out 
of the business so “scared” into the mar- 
ket. 

* x 

A further factor contributing to the 
better feeling was the substantial quan- 
tity of flour bought by the Grain Corpo- 
ration, and the fact that for the first 
time this year southwestern millers were 
in line for a part of the business at prices 
10c above any recently paid. It is as- 
sumed that not less than 200,000 bbls of 
the total bought was on bids from the 
Southwest, most of the flour being taken 
at the maximum to 10c less. It is true 
that the business is unprofitable to mill- 
ers, but it helps to clear the congested 
atmosphere. Next week, if conditions 
continue reasonably hopeful, bids are like- 
ly to go in at this week’s full prices to 10c 
higher, with a certain number of stronger 
mills continuing to submit nominal bids 
up to $10.80, jute, Baltimore. When, or 
if, government prices reach $10.50, jute, 
Baltimore, there will begin to be a profit 
in the business for mills in this district, 
provided, meantime, domestic business 
does not so improve as to be echoed in in- 
creasing cash wheat premiums. 

A part of this latter disadvantage will, 
however, be offset by the fact that, to an 
unusual extent, mills are grinding now out 
of accumulated stocks; so that cash pre- 
mium advances will not wholly undo them. 


* * 


The trade generally is afraid of the sit- 
uation in feed. With every indication of 
an early spring following an unusually 
open winter, pasturage should be avail- 
able early, with a direct echo in reduced 
demand for millfeeds. . This may not 
prove true of shorts, which will be wanted 
for pig-feeding for a number of weeks 
yet, but is likely to affect bran values. 
The possibility of mills operating at a 
greater rate of activity in March and 
April also has a certain effect on feed 
price opinion at the moment. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
eutput§ activity 
This Week .cccccscecessese 52,800 64 
Last week ....-ceeeceeeees 30,300 37 
VORP GMO. ccscceccsscucvcss 44,250 53 
Two years AGO ...-.-seeeee 65,300 ¢ 91° 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 79 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 409,470 201,660 49 
Last week ....... 409,770 161,141 39 
Year ago ........ 287,160 140,735 49 
Two years ago... 285,600 192,612 67 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,165 bbls this week, 8,732 last week, 
5,147 a year ago and 6,747 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business good, 27 fair, and 36 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 

with a weekly capacity of -24,000 bbls, 

was 7,958,. representing 33 per cent of 

activity, compared with 8,793, or 36 per 
cent of activity, last week. 


CLEAR FLOURS FIND MARKET 


Reports from many sources indicate 
that the demand for clear flour is much 
greater than any one dared to hope for 
when the manufacture of “short” patents 
was authorized. At that time it was as- 
sumed that, without an export outlet, 
clears would be little wanted. As time 
goes by, the existence of a well-defined 
domestic demand for clears becomes more 
and more evident. Some mills, indeed, 
have sold their output right along, al- 
though just now they find this grade some- 
what more difficult to sell. 

The clear most easily disposed of is 
the “long” fancy clear resulting from the 
milling of about a 65 per cent patent. 
This flour, with 5 per cent low-grade taken 
out, is most useful, and for many needs 
approximates a full straight in baking 
value, especially if loaf color is not too 
essential, 

To a considerable extent, this same flour 
is finding its way into combinations with 
full straights, or 95 per cents; it is also, 
in instances, “built up” through re-com- 
bining it with “short” patent in varying 
percentages. Any and all of these com- 
binations are much better flours than full 
100 per cent goods, and are so esteemed 
by buyers who are fully acquainted with 
the manufacturing processes. 

These mill reblended flours and the de- 
mand for them is, of course, quite apart 
from the demand for the clears per se. 
That, however, is unmistakably better 
than anticipated, and, in the case of a 
number of mills, sufficient to enable them 
to make patents for their established 
trade without having the resultant clears 
dead on their hands. As opposed to this, 
many mills say they are quite unable to 
keep clear of this grade, and, being com- 
pelled by competition to make short pat- 
ent, are much disturbed by the increasing 
accumulation of clears. 


“HIOARDED” FLOUR DAMAGE SUIT 


At St. Joseph, Mo., in the federal court, 
is being tried a damage suit for $100,000 
claimed as damages by A. M. Lawrence 
against 20 residents of Clinton County, 
Missouri, who, it is claimed, called at his 
house last July and beat him severely. 
Lawrence believes that the beating was 
administered because he was supposed to 
have informed officials of flour “hoarded” 
by farmers of the district during the time 
of restricted supplies and flour-saving. 


LETTER FROM CHARLES A, GREENLEE 


A letter just received from Charles A. 
Greenlee, secretary of the Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, engaged 
since last summer in Y. M. C. A. work in 
France, says: 

“After spending two and a half months 
just south of Verdun, I am now located 
at Chamonix (Upper Savoy), which has 
just been opened as a leave area for en- 
listed men. I consider myself exceeding- 
ly fortunate to have such a lovely place 
to spend the balance of my time in Sse 
From the window of my fine, steam-heat- 
ed office—the only warm room in France 
—I can look up at the summit of Mont 
Blane and the range of mountains of 
which it is a part. It is a wonderful view, 
quite beyond my ability to describe. 

“There are two feet of snow on the 
ground and it is cold, but the air is so 
dry and still that the cold is neither no- 
ticeable nor disagreeable. There is fine 
coasting, skiing and skating, and the men 
who are here on leave are having the time 
of their lives. Chamonix is famous for its 


- winter sports, and in normal times is vis- 


ited by thousands of people. It is strictly 
a resort town, and has a large number of 
good hotels. There are 1,000 men here 
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now, and we will have from 1,000 to 1,200 
all of the time. This thing of the army 
allowing leave and sending the men to a 
place such as this is a fine thing, and the 
men appreciate it greatly.” 


NOTES 

The Shady Bend, Kansas, mill and ele- 
vator have been purchased by B. L. Yohe, 
until recently superintendent of the Up- 
dike Mills, Omaha. 

J. L. Rodney, president Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., stopped here Thurs- 
day on his return trip from Iowa, where 
he had been called by the death of his 
brother. 


J. H. Fair, of the Kramer-Fair Mill- 
ing Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, who was in 
town yesterday, says that not until a week 
ago was his plant compelled to interrupt 
its full-time activity. He finds present 
improvement in demand, however, notably 
a better tone to trade in certain parts of 
the South. 

J. S. Hart, a grain dealer at Randall 
and state senator from that district, is a 
candidate for the office of chief grain in- 
spector of Kansas. It is expected, how- 
ever, that George B. Ross will be reap- 
pointed, as he is backed by a strong array 
of farmers’ organizations, grain dealers 
and millers. 

The Durrett Flour & Grain Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark., controlled by millers in this 
district and distributing their products 
in that field, recently increased its capi- 
tal to $50,000. George W. Hoyland, of 
Kansas City, is president of the company 
and W. S. Gunning, of Webb City, Mo., 
vice-president. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, who was here this 
week on his way for a brief visit in Chi- 
cago, will leave in a fortnight for Cali- 
fornia, He will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Hurd and will remain on the Pacific Coast 
until the latter sails, early in April, for 
several weeks in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The plant of the Wright Milling Co., 
Delphos, Kansas, is being dismantled, and 
part of the machinery moved to Hamilton, 
Mont., where a new 100-bbl mill will be 
erected. Contracts for new sifters and 
other machinery were given to the Wolf 
Co. This company should not be con- 
fused with the Delphos Milling Co., which 
will continue in business. 

E. D. Lysle, of the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth. Kansas, in town yester- 
day, says that, in spite of the general 
complaint of dullness in trade, the seven 
states in the South where his distribution 
is best established have not ceased buying 
regularly and steadily through the past 
several months. At times, orders have 
actually pressed, while in the entire period 
since last fall business has been in com- 
fortable volume. Prices, too, have been 
satisfactory. 


SALINA 

‘The flour trade has picked up consider- 
ably during the past week and, in addi- 
tion to government contracts, the mills of 
Salina report comparatively heavy book- 
ings to their established trade. The fact 
that northwestern mills are paying pre- 
miums ranging 13@17c over for wheat, is 
being reflected by wheat bids from Kansas 
millers, and has caused a corresponding 
advance of about 10c bbl in flour prices. 
Fancy short patent is being quoted at 
$10.45, bulk, f.o.b. Missouri River. ~ 

Millfeed prices during the week have 
shown an upward tendency, along with 
the advances on corn and oats. Inquiries 
from the trade for both prompt and de- 
ferred shipments are exceedingly numer- 
ous, and substantial bookings have been 
made for April shipment at favorable 
prices. Quotations on bran in 100’s, sacked, 
Missouri River, are $1.80, and for gray 
shorts $2.10. 

NOTES 


H. E. Brooks, sales-manager for the 
Western Star Mill, is now in the East for’ 
a two weeks’ trip, and will visit New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


The condition of the growing crop of 
wheat is exceedingly favorable, the month 
of February being an ideal month, and 
the prospects for a bumper crop were 
probably never more promising at this 
time of the year. One local authority on 
the Kansas crop has made a statement to 
the effect that he would not be surprised 
to see a yield in excess of 200,000,000 bus 
from Kansas. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 34,350, or 73 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 25,590, or 54 per cent, last 
week, 26,899, or 57 per cent, a year ago, 
12,240, or 30 per cent, two years ago, 21,- 
662 or 53 per cent, three years ago, 16,928, 
or 41 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 34,085, or 59 per cent of capacity, 
against 14,120, or 24 per cent, last week, 
22,550, or 39 per cent, a year ago, 17,076, 
or 29 per cent, two years ago, 25,095, or 
44 per cent, three years ago, and 24,106, 
or 47 per cent, four years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Although the new crop is still four to 
five months away, the dominant influence 
in the flour trade is the anticipated decline 
in the 1919 crop wheat price, and a corre- 
sponding decline in flour prices. Hand- 
to-mouth buying, and at most for a fort- 
night’s requirements, is therefore the gen- 
eral rule, as buyers refuse to take any 
chances of being caught with stocks of 
high-priced flour. 

The trade, in view of past experiences 
of the unreliability of government assur- 
ances of protection and in view of pre- 


_ Vious overnight changes in rulings and pol- 


icies, is unwilling to place any reliance on 
the “indemnification” provision of the 
Lever bill, and feels that the only safe 
course to pursue is to take the most con- 
servative attitude and have only minimum 
supplies of flour on hand whenever the 
inevitable break in prices occurs. 

The terms of the bill, providing for the 
protection of millers, wholesale flour deal- 
ers and bakers, are so general and vague 
as to create skepticism as to their offer- 
ing any actual relief in case of a sudden 
break in values. Not until the Food Ad- 
ministration or other government agency 
gives a clear and definite guaranty of pro- 
tection against sudden and arbitrary 
changes will buyers increase their flour- 
oc So gma present necessities, or con- 
tract ahead. 

The prevailing range for soft wheat 
patents is $10.40@10.60 bbl, basis 98’s at 
mill. Sales to the bakery trade are small, 
as this range is not sufficiently below quo- 
tations for hard wheat flours to induce 
buying. Cut-off is offered at $9.50@9.75. 

The best brands of Montana and Da- 
kota patents were advanced 30c bbl for 
the week, one Dakota mill being 70c bbl 
higher. The prevailing quotations for 
Montana fancy patent, basis 98's, are 
$10.50@11.50 bbl; Dakota, $11@12. Hard 
wheat clears have not advanced, Montana 
first clear being quoted at $9@9.65, and 
Dakota first clear at $10@10.45. Offer- 
ings of Montana straights continue to be 
made at $9.50@9.80 bbl. 

Millfeed. is weak, under restricted de- 
mand and low offerings of Montana feed. 
Montana mill-run is offered at $35 ton, 
with little sale. Most of the soft wheat 
mills, however, hold mill-run at $40, in 
the absence of creating trade by offering 
lower. Dried beet pulp, quoted at $50 
ton, is difficult to move. , 


WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 


Fall-sown wheat has a good stand, and 
the prospects are for a crop far above 
those of the last three years. Last year’s 
winter wheat seeding was about 400,000 
acres, while this year it is estimated at 
800,000 by P. J. Sweeney, chief state grain 


inspector. 


The soil is in good condition 


for spring work, and seeding is being done 
in the southern counties. . 


NOTES 

The Spray (Oregon) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Jared Watkins, of Great Falls, Mont., 
manager State Elevator Co., Cascade, 
Mont., has been in Seattle for several 
weeks en route to California. 

I. A. Welk, president Ravalli Cereal & 
Flour Mill Co., of Missoula, Mont., who 
has been in California for a number of 
weeks, was in Seattle and Portland this 
week on the way home. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $44.50 
ton; 40-lb barley, $43.50; No. 2 white feed 
oats, $49,—all sacked. No. 3 38-lb white 
clipped eastern oats, bulk, $45.25; No. 3 
eastern yellow corn, bulk, $55.25. 

The Portland office of the Grain Cor- 
poration has advised the trade that the 
movement of grain, flour and millfeed in 
carload lots has diminished to a point 
where sending of weekly car reports to the 
Grain Corporation may be discontinued. 

Representatives of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Port Commission and 
shipping interests have gone east to confer 
with the director of traffic of the Rail- 
road Administration and director of op- 
erations of the Shipping Board, with the 
objects of restoring import and export 
rates to a parity between Pacific and At- 
lantic ports, to secure the assignment of 
ships to the Pacific Coast by the Shipping 
Board and to secure such equality and 
actual service in carriers, from the Pacific 
as well as the Atlantic, that the relative 
rates be maintained as between water and 
rail routes. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., March 8.—Flour 
business is confined almost wholly to the 
less than car-lot buyers. Jobbers and 
large bakers are fairly well supplied, and 
in most cases have flour due on contracts 
placed 30 to 60 days ago, at which time 
considerable business was done by mills. 
Sentiment is decidedly bearish; and an al- 
most entire lack of confidence in the mar- 
ket prevails. It is now apparent that, as 
stocks become depleted, a hand-to-mouth 
policy will likely be followed by buyers. 

A policy of cut prices is still being in- 
dulged in by some north coast mills, which 
has tended not only to demoralize the mar- 
ket but has also contributed largely to 
the present lack of confidence in prices 
and consequent restricted business. With 
few exceptions north coast mills quote 
straight grade flour at $10.40@10.50 bbl, 
and cut-off at $10@10.20, with an occa- 
sional cut of 20@50c reported. Montana 
straight grade has been offered at $10.70, 
and first clears at $9.50, delivered San 
Francisco. 

While no pronounced change in mill- 
feed prices occurred this week, the feel- 
ing among most buyers is that lower prices 
will prevail, which opinion is induced 
largely by increased offerings and the al- 
most entire lack of inquiry from feeders. 
Spot feed prices are as follows: bran, 
$37@38 ton; mill-run, $40@42; middlings, 


$47@50. Best offers obtainable from job-. 


bers for deferred shipments range $83@5 
per ton less. 

The coarse grain market is featureless, 
with prices virtually unchanged from last 
week, as follows: barley, spot feed, $1.85 
@1.90 per ctl; shipping, $1.95@2.10; corn, 
California yellow, $2.52@2.75. 

PROBE PRICES OF BREAD, MILK AND EGGS 

On March 5, after a sharp debate, the 
California Assembly by a vote of 53 to 15 
concurred in Senate amendments enlarg- 
ing the scope of Assemblyman Prender- 
gast’s bread price investigation to include 
milk and eggs. The resolution calls for 
an inquiry into the alleged excessive costs 


of breadstuffs, milk and eggs by a joint 
committee from the Senate and Assembly, 
and appropriates $1,250 for the purpose. 

Assemblyman Bruch led opposition to 
the resolution, declaring the proposed in- 
vestigation to be “utterly absurd and a 
waste of money.” He said data given out 
by the University of California showed 
food prices in California to be no higher 
than in other states, and that dairymen 
were going out of business because they 
could not make a fair profit. Egg pro- 
ducers received but 5c dozen more than the 
cost to them for eggs, he said. 


NOTES 


California has never been in better 
shape as regards rainfall. Conditions are 
just right for the biggest wheat crop in 
20 years. It is estimated that 10,000,000 
bus of wheat will be raised in the state 
this season, and of this amount at least 
one-third will be bart. 

The South Pacific Millers’ Association 
has inaugurated a campaign throughout 
California, Arizona and Nevada to en- 
courage the use of more bread and other 
wheat products. A quantity of envelope 
slips and posters printed in two colors, 
with the words “Eat More Bread,” have 
been prepared and sent to all members of 
the association for distribution among 
their trade. 

From a questionnaire sent to wheat 
growers in California some interesting 
facts were secured. One question asked 
the farmers was how their wheat was 
sowed. Fully 70 per cent used the drill, 
and the balance, with the exception of 
4 per cent, who sowed the wheat from the 
plow, used a broadcaster; 60 per cent used 
bluestone, 16 per cent treated their wheat 
with formaldehyde, and 24 per cent put 
in their crop without treating the seed. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, March 8.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
34,481, or 80 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 34,700, or 81 per cent, last 
week, 28,421, or 86 per cent, a year ago, 
and 17,422, or 52 per cent, two years ago. 

Flour is going aboard steamers in the 
filling of the recent government export 
order. When the next order will come 
in is something no one can predict. There 
is the usual pessimistic talk in some quar- 
ters, but other millers point out that they 
have not been without orders so far, and 
they believe more government business 
will be forthcoming, though perhaps at 
irregular intervals. The Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce has again taken up the 
matter of utilizing the idle emergency 
fleet here, and the Oregon delegation in 
Congress is pressing on the authorities 
the advisability of using the wooden 
steamers here to move wheat and flour to 
Europe or the Atlantic seaboard. 

Domestic flour business is of about 
normal proportions, and former prices as 
a rule are being maintained. 

The millfeed market continues dull and 
weak, though millers say stocks are small 
in all sections of the Pacific Northwest. 
While the mills are openly quoting mill- 
run on the basis of $40 in car lots, f.o.b. 
mill, offers as low as $37 have been made, 
and there are rumors of efforts to sell at 
$36. Demand continues slack, though the 
weather in the last two weeks has been 
more wintry. 

Coarse grain prices follow the course 
of eastern markets, with very little busi- 
ness resulting, whether the market moves 
up or down. For yellow corn, $55@55.50 
ton was bid at the exchange today, and 
for mixed corn $54@54.50. Eastern 
clipped oats were firmer at $44.50@45. 
There were no bids for eastern or local 
white oats. Feed barley was in some de- 
mand at $44, and standard A at $45. 


NOTES 


Wheat shipments last month were only 
3,000 bus to California, and for the sea- 
son to date 4,009, all to the southern 
state. In the same period last season, 
699,418 bus were shipped, of which 438,- 
$17 went to Europe and. 260,501 to Cali- 
fornia. 

Portland flour shipments in February 
were 165,414 bbls to Europe and 13,767 to 
California, the total of 179,181 bbls com- 
paring with 161,040 shipped in the same 
month last year. For the season to date, 
flour shipments have been 1,372,445 bbls, 
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compared with 619,007 in the correspond- 
ing period last season. 

Harold N. Strong, manager Golden 
Rod Milling Co. and a department man- 
ager of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., this city, 
died Monday at El Centro, Cal., follow- 
ing an operation for acute appendicitis. 
He recently went to California with his 
wife for the benefit of her health. He 
was a native of this city. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Doututn, Minn., March 10.—A very 
light demand and slow business were re- 
ported by mills. Buyers, when they find 
it necessary to come into the market, take 
just their actual requirements. Dealers 
who are well supplied show indifference. 
However, the buying trade generally is 
believed to be closely watching the flour 
situation, and the underlying possibilities 
seem to be favorable to improvement. 

Eastern buyers are showing a fair in- 
terest in durum flour, and inquiry from 
that source has picked up. The mill 
booked a fair business last week, ranging 
from small parcels to car lots. The trade 
has evidently come to the point where it 
must replenish stocks. 

Rye flour was bid for by the consum- 
ing trade in a small way, as a rule, 
though there were a few car lots sold. 
Prices were unchanged. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
13,195 bbls flour, or 35 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 5,665, or 15‘ per cent, the 
previous week, and 20,915, or 55 per cent, 
a year ago. 

The millfeed market was quiet, but firm 
as to price. Demand was limited, buyers 
meeting only urgent needs. Mills make 
sales as supplies become available under 
reduced output. Quotations: bran, $37 
ton; standard middlings, $38; red dog, 
$48,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. mills. 

NOTES 

Car-lot shipments of barley and flax- 
seed were made during the week. 

E. B. Kenefic, Minneapolis, a former 
member of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
was here last week. 

Oats are firmer, and barley is un- 
changed as to price. The feeding demand 
was light, and offerings were negligible. 

Advices from the East are to the effect 
that unloading of storage grain boats 
at Buffalo is proceeding satisfactorily, 
and that by April 1 there will be little 
left to take out. 

Cash and May rye advanced 4c last 
week, and No. 2 spot today closed at 4c 
under the May contract. The trade is 
limited, due to scarce supplies. The gov- 
ernment is reported to own the bulk of 
elevator holdings. 

Some wheat screenings are said to have 
been sold the past week, but the situation 
is not improved, Feeders evidently had to 
pick up some to carry them along. The 
market appears sick, offers of $10 ton 
for a fair grade being reported as going 
begging. 

Men are beginning to apply for work 
on lake boats for the coming season, but 
none of the vessels have begun to outfit 
as yet. There is a fair thickness of ice 
in the harbor, but the lake is still open, 
and has not been frozen over at this end 
this winter. 

The cash demand for flaxseed slumped 
badly in sympathy with the decline at 
Minneapolis. Receipts there were bur- 
densome and, with crushers backing away, 
prices fell. The decline here was 4@5c, 
and spot No. 1 closed at 8c and to arrive 
at 5c over May. 

The problem of furnishing hay and 
feed for stock left without food in the 
forest fire of last fall is one of the large 
ones before the Fire Relief Commission. 
Since the fire the commission has bought 
an average of $150,000 worth of hay and 
feed each month, aided by the grain and 
hay men of Duluth and Superior. 

A small-sized lot of wheat owned out- 
side of government holdings was loaded 
out last week. With marketings em- 
bargoed because of lack of storage space, 
the cash situation has become interesting. 
High premiums are being paid by mills 
for spot and to-arrive wheat. Late last 
week $2.34 was paid for No. 1 northern, 
and today a bid of $2.35 was made. Low- 
er grades were not affected, and are hold- 
ing at the government basis. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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The Head of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives—A Case of the Seniority Rule Working Well—A 
Benefactor to the Nation as a Whole 


By ROLLIN E. SMITH 


While the seniority rule governing com- 
mittees of Congress may have its faults, 
yet that it sometimes picks a winner is 
exemplified in the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Asbury F. 
Lever. Due to the seniority rule, after 
starting at the foot of the ladder in the 
committee 16 years ago, one year after 
entering Congress, Mr. Lever became its 
head 10 years later; and because of the 
magnitude of the work of the committee 
and of the chairman individually, he is 
a figure of more than national impor- 
tance. 

During the past two years, in which the 
Department of Agriculture has hardly 
been second even to the War and Navy 
departments in its activities, Mr. Lever’s 
name has become as familiar throughout 
the nation as that of the secretary of any 
of these departments. Furthermore, it 
may be said that Mr. Lever’s work as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture has caused him to be re- 
garded as one of the big men of Congress, 
and his advocacy of any measure on the 
floor of the House insures it an attentive 
hearing and probable success. 

It may further be said that Mr. Lever’s 
prestige is largely based upon the solid 
foundation of confidence in him,—con- 
fidence of others in his perfect under- 
standing of anything for which he stands; 
confidence in his sincerity and integrity 
of purpose, and that he feels that he is 
working for the best interests of the 
nation, with agriculture first in his mind. 

In fact, agriculture in a large way 
is always first in Mr. Lever’s mind, and 
has been ever since he entered Congress, 
and in a smaller way before that; for he 
was born and reared on a farm. Mr. 
Lever’s whole work in Congress has been 
a broad study of agriculture—farm life 
and how it might be bettered, good roads, 
marketing of crops and the stabilizing of 
prices, warehousing and the storing of 
farm staples, rural credits and several 
kindred subjects. 

Directly and indirectly Mr. Lever has 
had charge of, or been influential in, con- 
siderable legislation of particular interest 
to the milling trade. The most recent 
was the wheat guaranty bill, providing 
means for the government to carry out its 
price guaranty for the 1919 wheat crop. 
This bill was in charge of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and was pre- 
sented on the floor of the House by Mr. 
Lever on Feb. 21. He spoke at length 
for the bill, and contended all day and 
until late at night against many proposed 
amendments to almost every section. 

‘One of the particularly important bills 
of which Mr. Lever has had charge was 
the bill creating the Food Administration. 
Due to his efforts, the bill was put 
through the House with very few votes 
against it. j 

The bill to stimulate food production, 
which carried an appropriation of $11,- 
000,000, was Mr. Lever’s. The Committee 
on Agriculture, in the six years that Mr. 
Lever has been chairman, has handled all 
the annual appropriation bills for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It is not generally known in the grain 
and milling trade—in fact, it is doubtful 
if it is known by more than an occasional 
member—that Mr. Lever was responsible 
for the establishment of the Bureau of 
Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which, by reason of the establish- 
ment of official standards for wheat and 
shelled corn (federal grades), has become 
an international factor in the grain trade. 

Uniformity of grades of wheat and 
corn, and oats standards for next har- 
vest, between all markets and all the way 
from the farm to the mill or to the sea- 
board for export, are among the things 
the Bureau of Markets is bringing about. 
The opposition to the federal grades by 
some members of the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, and by a few 
other politicians and would-be politicians, 
does not appear to give Mr. Lever any 
concern whatever. Strange, perhaps, but 
he is not worrying about the matter. 


The Bureau of Markets was started 
with an appropriation in the regular ap- 
propriation bill of $50,000, “to collect and 
disseminate information relative to farm 
products.” The bureau has developed into 
one of the greatest in the government, 
if indeed it is not the largest. It is 
larger than some entire departments. The 
annual appropriations are now over §$3,- 


Asbury 


000,000 for the maintenance of the Bu- 
reau of Markets. 

The country is to be congratulated on 
one phase of Mr. Lever’s character—he 
can change his mind. He not only can, 
but he does, when he sees good reasons 
for doing so. In my interview with Mr. 
Lever for The Northwestern Miller I was 
particularly impressed with the simple 
way in which he told of changing his 
opinion relative to a matter of great 
importance. To digress for a moment, I 
may say that Mr. Lever is delightfully 
frank, simple and devoid of all the sham 
and pretense with which small-minded 
men delight to camouflage themselves. 

The matter about which Mr. Lever 
changed his mind was relative to the com- 
mercial importance of grain and cotton 
exchanges. At one time he had the idea, 
“with the farmer,” as he expressed it, 
that no one ought to speculate with the 
farm staples; but in anticipation of pre- 
paring a bill for the regulation of future 
trading in cotton, he made a study of the 
exchanges and their functions. The re- 
sult was the change of opinion regarding 
them noted above. “I believe that all 
exchanges,” Mr. Lever said, “properly 
regulated, have a very stabilizing effect on 
prices. Before studying the exchanges, I 
believed with the farmer that no one 
ought to speculate with the farm staples.” 

The Smith-Lever act, which was really 
Mr. Lever’s bill, seeks to regulate future 
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trading in cotton. It at first included 
grain, but that feature was eliminated. 
The act limits the number of grades of 
cotton deliverable on future contracts. 

A bill for federal aid for roads was 
reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and Mr. Lever made the closing 
argument in favor of it. This bill was the 
first to recommend federal and state co- 
operation in building roads. Although it 
was not passed, it created a precedent, 
and another bill was later passed. 

Rural or land credits is a matter with 
which every banker, many investors, and 
farmers also, are somewhat familiar. As 
a member of a special joint committee 
on rural credits, Mr. Lever was largely 
instrumental in having the bill passed. A 
short statement by him on the floor of 
the House, if we may take Mr. Glass as 
authority, saved the bill from the radicals. 


Lever 


Other important legislation, the credit 
for which is largely or entirely due to Mr. 
Lever, may be summed up as follows: 

Introducing a bill, now a law,—the fed- 
eral warehouse act,—intended to give 
greater value to certificates issued on 
staples stored. 

Introduced a bill providing for the set- 
ting up of standards for fertilizers and 
enforcing the same, the same as in. the 
Food and Drugs act. 

Is preparing a bill relative to animal 
feeds. 

Introduced a bill touching on the pack- 
ing industry. 

Responsible for the Smith-Lever bill 
(not the same Smith as in the other bill 
of the same name), which provides for 
farm demonstrations and home econom- 
ics. The ultimate purpose of this act is 
to put into every agricultural county in 
the country at least one man and one 
woman to teach better farming and home 
economics by demonstration. It is some- 
times called the itinerant system of teach- 
ing. This law is responsible for farm or 
county agents. Also, under this law, 
boys’ corn and pig clubs and girls’ can- 
ning clubs were started, and are being 
maintained. 

The total expenditure last year, federal 
and state, for such purposes as are out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph, was 
$16.000,000. 

The Committee on Agriculture ordered 
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a favorable report on a bill which was 
introduced by Mr. Lever, to provide every 
rural county with a rural Mealth officer 
or county nurse (the same system as itin- 
erant farm and county agent teaching). 
The purpose is to teach the elementary 
principles of health and sanitation. 

The idea of such teaching, Mr. Lever 
said, was suggested by a trip to the Pan- 
ama Canal zone, in connection with his 
personal, first-hand knowledge of an en- 
tire lack of understanding of even the 
elementary principles of health and sani- 
tation throughout a large part of rural 
America. 

When Mr. Lever discovered what had 
been done in the Panama Canal zone to 
eradicate malaria, he determined to bring 
about better conditions in the parts of 
this country where malaria is prevalent; 
hence the law providing for rural health 
officers and nurses. He also expects that 
the ravages of typhoid and the hook- 
worm will be greatly reduced in the rural 
districts as a result of some understand- 
ing of sanitation. 

After touching upon some of the big 
things which Mr. Lever has done, it is 
hardly necessary to say that he is a 
worker nor that he has devoted his mind 
and energies to bringing about better- 
ments in the broad fields of agriculture. 
No business man could concentrate his 
mind with more determination upon his 
own business than has Mr. Lever on agri- 
culture, 

To him, agriculture, speaking generally, 
is like the field of finance to a great 
banker, or the railroad system of the 
country to a railroad genius, or as the 
world’s movement of crops is to the head 
of a great elevator or milling company— 
only more so. For Mr. Lever, sitting at 
the head of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, has his hands upon the guid- 
ing machinery that directly influences the 
health and prosperity of millions of rural 
Americans and, indirectly, all the nation. 

Notwithstanding the big things Mr. 
Lever has done and is doing, he is still a 
young man, only 44 years of age. He 
was born on a farm in Lexington County, 
South Carolina, in 1875. Also, his early 
years, until he attended college, were 
spent on the farm, which may, though 
again it may not, account for his natural 
gravitation toward the broader field of 
agriculture. 

The home town, a very small one, was 
Lexington Court House, where young 
Lever attended school, Next he attended 
a small denominational college at New- 
berry, South Carolina, called the New- 
berry College. Local history records that 
when the young man came to college he 
was the typical poor farm-boy, wearing 
coarse clothes and brogan shoes. Also, it 
is a matter of record that part of his col- 
lege education was paid for since Mr. 
Lever became a member of Congress. 

Yet his education was not finished when 
he graduated, in 1895, for after coming 
to Congress he took the law course in 
the Georgetown University, at Washing- 
ton, but never practiced law. 

A political life, like agriculture, came 
naturally to Mr. Lever. He walked right 
into it in the same matter-of-course way 
that a young duck heads for the nearest 
pond. When 25 years of age Mr. Lever 
was elected to the legislature, but served 
only one session, for the congressman of 
that district died, and Mr. Lever was 
nominated for the place at the primaries 
over four other men, and has been re- 
turned at every election since that time. 

Mr. Lever is slight of build and of me- 
dium height. His expression at times, 
accentuated perhaps by his slender figure, 
is almost boyish, particularly when 
pleased or when he is in animated con- 
versation. Yet in a moment the lighter 
expression may pass, and the observer 
notes the lines of the thinker, which have 
come 10 years before their time. 

On the floor of the House, Mr. Lever is 
the serious-minded statesman with 
weighty, problems on his mind. As a 
speaker he is convincing, partly because 
of the sincerity back of his words; and 
pleasing, because he speaks well and gives 
the impression of being a scholarly and 
intellectual man. In the visitors’ gallery 
he ranks above the average of the House 
as a speaker. 

Mr. Lever has spent rather too busy 
a life to have a hobby,—something every 
busy man should have,—but he is inter- 
ested in all outdoor. sports, with baseball 
first in his estimation. 
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The strike by marine laborers again 
tied up the local harbor this week and, 
in consequence, business in flour, as well 
as in other merchandise, was very much 
restricted. The trade was puzzled as to 
how to proceed, as no one could tell how 
long the strike would continue, and there 
was a noticeable hesitation about making 
new contracts. Demand for spot flour on 
the New York side of the river increased, 
however, as some of the leading jobbers 
were inclined to make provision for any 
emergency ‘and wanted the flour on hand 
to supply their regular trade. 

Purchases of flour by the government 
for export on last week’s bids amounted 
to 850,000 bbls, and the price paid ranged 
$9.90@10.30 for hard wheat flour and 
$9.80@10.30 for soft, in jute bags, basis 
Baltimore. The trade here was disap- 

ointed over the price as the government 
had announced that it would purchase a 
better grade of flour. The specifications 
in regard to the character of flour did not 
mention the extraction, and apparently 
the only requirements were that it should 
be cleaner and contain no specks. 

Mill offers were noticeably firmer, espe- 
cially from the northwestern spring wheat 
belt. Mills said they were being required 
to pay steadily advancing premiums for 
cash wheat and that, consequently, they 
had to ask higher prices. Buyers here 
were inclined to hesitate about paying the 
prices asked, but they were trailing the 
advance, and there was considerable im- 
provement in the average price paid. The 
volume of business for forward shipment 
was not large, but the situation showed a 
more confident feeling and consumers 
were more disposed to purchase. 

Outside points were again offering flour 
here on resale, especially New England, 
which had flour of a more or less hetero- 
geneous character, and while buyers were 
inclined to favor the better pre-war 
grades, they were also looking for bar- 
gains, and these outside offers keep the 
market in an unsettled condition. 

The market for rye flour was steady to 
firm, owing to the strength in rye grain 
and on evidences that foreign countries 
are buying both grain and flour. A num- 
ber of the neutral countries have been 
showing a better inquiry for rye here, and 
it was the prevailing impression that a 
large business would result if shipping 
conditions were better. Exports of rye 
grain through New York recently have 
been very large, presumably on government 
contracts. Clearances last week amounted 
to nearly 1,500,000 bus, principally to Rot- 
terdam and Copenhagen. 

Prices on spring patents ranged $10.65 
@11.15; first clears, $9@9.50; winter 
straights, $10@10.50; Kansas straights, 
$10.75@11.15; rye flour, $7.40@8.35,—all 
in jute. 

The market for corn goods was ex- 
tremely dull as far as the domestic trade 
was concerned, but a little better export 
inquiry has developed of late, especially 


‘for corn grits for Europe. 


The local market for millfeed was dull 
to the verge of stagnation durin ng the great- 
er part of the week and the undertone was 
easy as mills were showing a strong dispo- 
sition to make sales. Toward the close of 
the week, however, a slightly better domes- 
tic jobbing demand appeared and there 
was also some export inquiry here for 
bran which resulted in a steadier feeling 
in the market at large. 


THE LIGHTERAGE PROBLEM 


The National Railroad Administration 
ha# been recently considering a revision 
of the tariff and rules covering lighterage 


from railroads to private pier stations. 
Before the proposed charges are adopted 
finally, they will be submitted to a meet- 
ing of shippers and others interested, so 
that those who have objections to raise 
may state them. 

The matter has been more or less under 
investigation since the meeting held in 
the Chamber of Commerce protesting 
against the continued suspension of so- 
called free lighterage, now that the war 
is over. 

It is understood that A. H. Smith, re- 
gional railroad director, has approved the 
restoration of the free lighterage privi- 
leges, and that, commencing March 15, 
they will go into force. But it is also un- 
derstood that they will only apply to 
what is the rule or practice now, namely, 
free lighterage from railroad terminal to 
railroad terminal. . 

It is intended to put into force simul- 


‘taneously, if possible, the rules and regu- 


lations and new charges, which will call 
for extra payment for lighterage when 
the destination point of delivery is not the 
railroad terminal, but the private pier of 
the shipper. This will mean the introduc- 
tion of a new set of charges, and it is 
likely that shippers will offer strenuous 
objection on the ground that it will add 
to the cost of the goods. . They say they 
cannot see the need of putting on a new 
charge where none was ever made before 
the government took over the railroads. 

Another new rule to be introduced is 
that compelling the issuance of permits be- 
fore the lighterage is authorized. This is 
to facilitate traffic and prevent congestion. 
The claim is that the government is still 
using a large number of harbor vessels, 
so only a limited number of craft are 
available. 

Several meetings have been held to dis- 
cuss these proposed changes, but their out- 
come has not been made public. 


NEWCOMER IN NEW YORK 


Dameron & Co. has been recently organ- 
ized at 40 New Street, New York City, 
to do business in flour and canned goods. 
The concern is composed of Bram Lind 
and Wilbur Dameron, who was formerly 
connected with the flour department of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation. 

Mr. Dameron first became connected 
with the Food Administration through the 
Milling Division in October, 1917, and 
while with that department was in charge 
of flour allocations to the army, navy, 
marine corps, American Red Cross and 
overseas Y. M. C. A. He was also division 
of co-ordination of purchase officer of 
the United States Food Administration 
in charge of the purchases of wheat 
flour for all army camps in the country, 
and it was largely through his efforts that 
the Grain Corporation took over the pur- 
chasing of the wheat flour requirements 
for the American Expeditionary Forces. 

He also built up an organization for the 
purchase of flour for the camps in this 
country which permitted sales to be made 
to the government on a demand draft 
basis, and secured the adoption of several 
other regulations which were of benefit to 
the milling trade. With so broad a knowl- 
edge of the trade, therefore, it would seem 
that the concern should be successful in 
its new venture. 

NOTES 

Walter Travis, well known in flour cir- 
cles here, died recently from pneumonia. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Geo. W. 
Hoyland Flour Co., Kansas City, called at 
this office this week. 

W. H. Duffett, president J. A. Hinds 
Milling Co., Rochester, N. Y., stopped off 
in New York last Friday and Saturday on 
his way home after several weeks’ vacation 
in the South. 

The Holland government has started the 
issuance to private concerns of permits on 


foodstuffs from America, with the excep- 
tion of rye grain only, of which the gov- 
ernment remains the sole importer. 

Louis A. Mennel, vice-president and 
secretary Harter Milling Co. Toledo, 
Ohio; George W. Moench, Logan, Utah, 
and H. E. Brooks, of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, visited this mar- 
ket during the wee 


T. Herbert Medill, managing director © 


T. S. Medill & Sons, Ltd., flour importers, 
of London, arrived in New York on Thurs- 
day via the Mauretania. The trip over 
was very interesting, as the ship also car- 
ried about 3,500 doughboys from the 27th 
Division—New York state’s own. Mr. 
Medill plans to be on this side for about 
two months, and will probably go to the 
Pacific Coast by way of New Orleans and 
the South, returning through Canada. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 8.—Some mill- 
ers’ agents report a slight improvement.in 
the demand for flour for mill shipment 
during the week, but the general situa- 
tion is far from ‘satisfactory. One agent 
reported the sale of 2,500 bbls spring pat- 
ents at $11.20, basis cotton sacks, but most 
sales were confined to single cars. 

The family consumer is insistent on 
pre-war grades of flour. The result is that 
grocers and retailers are purchasing in 
order to meet this demand, and the few 
cars sold to the jobbing trade, as a rule, 
were widely distributed. 

The 100 per cent flours, on the other 
hand, are not meeting with any material 
improvement in demand from bakers, who 
are the principal users. Instead of ten- 
dering these flours to the government or 
offering to sell to consumers at a material 
loss, most receivers here have concluded 
to hold on to what they have, with the 
hope that they may be disposed of in a 
small way to the baking interests, and at 
prices which will not make the loss quite 
So severe, 

Owing to the decline in wheat feeds, 
most grades of flour have been advanced 
in price. Current quotations on spring 
patents, mill shipment, are about $11.10 
@11.40 per 196 lbs for standard, and 
$11.35@11.60 for special short. Spring 
first clears are offered freely, but demand 
is slow and low prices are quoted, a range 
of $9@9.65 per 196 lbs being asked. Hard 
winter wheat flours are firmly held at 
$11.25@11.75 in sacks, with soft winter 
patents ranging $10.75@11.40, and 
straights $10.20@10.50. 

Corn products are somewhat irregular 
in prices, some grades being lower and 
others a shade higher than last week. De- 
mand for all grades is quiet, with trade 
only meeting present requirements, Oat- 
meal is a bit lower, with a fairly good de- 
mand, 

WATCHING IRRESPONSIBLE PURCHASERS 


Charles F. Rock, manager of the Mill- 
ers’ Exchange, Kansas City, is in Boston 
in the interest of the members of his as- 
sociation. Mr. Rock states that there has 
been considerable trouble where sales of 
flour have been made by millers in Mis- 
souri and in other sections to certain flour 
handlers in Boston and New England, and 
the drafts have not been taken up, but the 
flour allowed to go to storage. 

He is here to investigate and, if a set- 
tlement cannot be made and the drafts 
taken up by the purchasers, he is author- 
ized to sell the flour for account of the 
mills. -He also intends to get a list of 
the undesirable members of the flour trade 
here and advise the members of his or- 
ganization. 

STOCK OF FLOUR DECREASES SLOWLY 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston on 
March | did not show as much of a de- 
crease from the previous month as was 
expected. According to the statement of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, there 
was on March 1 a total of 67,188 bbls 
unsold in the hands of jobbers and other 
distributors, compared with 75,888 on 
April 1 and 26,313 on March 1, 1918. On 
March 1 there were also in store for ex- 
port 85,116 bbls, part of which was ex- 
ported this week to Rotterdam. 


NOTES 


Philip O. Bushby, of the Park & Pol- 
lard Co.,. Boston, Cs applied for mem- 
bership in the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A vcr | petition in bankruptcy was 
filed March 5, by Philip _— grocer, 
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Peabody, Mass. 
sets, $400. . 

Recent visitors on ’change were J. A. 
Jossman, Detroit; William — g and 
E. J. Grimes, Minneapolis; H ae Pol- 
zon and A, J. Pollok, Chicago. 

The Twentieth Century Bakery Co., 
Inc., Haverhill, Mass., was incorporated, 
Feb. 26, with $100,000 capital, and the 
Quincy (Mass.) Macaroni Mfg. Co., with 
$25,000 capital. 

The Rhyndijk is in port loading a cargo 
of 4,500 tons provisions for Bordeaux, 
France. The Goiland will follow the 
Rhyndijk with 3,950 tons for Hoango, 
Russian Finland, and will be the first 
steamer to sail from this port to the above 
destination, 

Daniel Willard, president Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, is to be the guest of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, March 13, 
at a luncheon to be given at the Hotel 
Brunswick, at which time he will speak 
on “The Future of Railroad Transporta- 
tion in the United States.” 

The Marken sailed from Boston, March 
6, for Rotterdam, with a full cargo load- 
ed by the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration for the relief of European suf- 
ferers. The steamer carried 60,047 140-lb 
sacks of flour, 17,070 sacks of corn meal 
and 32,908 sacks of corn flour, aggregat- 
ing 6,047 tons. 


Liabilities, $2,396; as- 


Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., March 8.—Flour was 
advanced 50c bbl by the hard wheat mills 
and 25c by the soft, basis increased pre- 
miums on cash wheat and lower feed. A 
few northwestern mills were asking up to 
$12, cotton, for patent. Instead of the 
advance helping matters, it has shut off 
all buying. Buyers draw the line on 
higher flour basis lower feed, claiming 
that there was no decline of consequence 
in flour when feed advanced about $25 
ton. They plead for fair play. 

Springs were sharply higher but inac- 
tive, short patents closing nominally at 
$11.10@11.25; standard brands, $10.85@ 
11; long patents or straights, $10.60@ 
10.75; first clears, $9@9.50; second clears, 
$7.50@8.50.—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. The only sales heard of were those 
of two cars—one of war-grade made early 
at $10.50, cotton, on spot, and the other, 
95 per cent stock, sold Friday to an out- 
of-town buyer at $11, sacks, delivered 
Baltimore rate. 

Hard winters were upward but neglect- 
ed, with patents at the close nominally 
ranging $11.10@11.25; straights, $10.75@ 
11; first clears, $9@9. 50, —in 98-lb cottons 
or 140-Ib jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Some mills were holding out 
for much more than the above figure, but 
there was no trading or disposition to 
trade at any advance. 

Soft winters were 25c bbl higher, but 
only nominally so in the absence of either 
demand or transactions at the raise, pat- 
ents closing at $10. 60@10.85; near-by 
straights, $9.65@9.90,—in 98-Ib cottons or 
140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. The only domestic business 
reported included a few cars of near-by 
straight sold early around $9.50 in sec- 
ond-hand cottons. Patents were ignored. 
Several leading mills of this section made 
good sales to the government, principally 
at $10.25, sacks, Baltimore. 

City mills continued to run light, owing 
to general trade conditions, but were rec- 
ognized and favored by the government 
in its latest distribution of orders. They 
advanced their flour quotations 25c bbl, 
and feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 59,672 
bbls; destined for export, 45,833. 


NOTES 
Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 67; number now in port, 48. 
Exports from here this week included 
122,192 bbls flour and 438,510 bus grain— 
298,300 wheat, 40,575 corn and 99,635 oats. 
It is announced that the drastic order 
regarding the settlement of loss and dam- 


age claims for grain has been modified - 


by the Railroad Administration. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to March 8, 1919, 211,154 bus; year 
ago, 56,355. Range of prices this "week, 
$1.30@1.42; last year, $1.50@2.22. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to March 8, 1919, 1,219,662 bus; 
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same period last year, 1,436,728. Range 
of prices this week, $2@2.39¥, ; last year, 
$2.05 @2.20. 

According to the building permit, the 
City Baking Co.’s latest addition to its 
Rice bakery, 308-324 North Gay Street, 
will be a four-story structure, 57.8x60.9, 
and will cost approximately $30,000. 


The steamships arriving here in Feb- 
ruary were reportea at 102—52 Ameri- 
can, 24 Norwegian, 7 from Great Brit- 
ain, 5 from Holland, 5 from Sweden, 4 
from Denmark, 2 French, 2 Japanese and 
1 Chinese. 

The Old Town Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Baltimore held 
its annual banquet Thursday evening at 
the Southern Hotel. The principal speak- 
ers were Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt, Congressman Hardy, of Texas, 
and Mayor Preston, of Baltimore. 


The government is so much pleased 
with the manner in which the flour in- 
spection department of the Chamber of 
Commerce has inspected its flour exports 
via Baltimore that it has requested it 
to allow the department to inspect also 
its flour exports via Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va. -The board will act on the 
matter next week, and doubtless favor- 
ably. 

Visitors were W. H. Lake, of A. O. 
Slaughter & Co., grain, and C. H. Gibson, 
grain broker and vice-president of W. 
P. Anderson & Co., Inc., grain and pro- 
visions, Chicago; John E. Harmon, of 
W. D. Bahn & Co., Summit Flour Mills, 
New Freedom, Pa; H. C. Beerist, grain, 
Somerset, Pa; W. J. Grover, of*the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co; T. C. Bowling, 
manager Jefferson Milling Co., Charles 
Town, W. Va. 

It might be well for mills generally to 
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know that the government, through its 
chain of grain inspectors, keeps a record 
of the grade and character of all the grain 
which it inspects in all parts of the coun- 
try. No miller, therefore, for instance, 
can expect to buy off-grade or damaged 
wheat and sell the government sound 
flour, and then kick because the govern- 
ment rejects his shipments, without hav- 
ing to face the record of his wheat pur- 
chases. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., March 8.—Mills here 
ground a total of 11,600 bbls flour this 
week, or 62 per cent of ‘capacity, com- 
pared with 57 per cent last week. Of this 
total, 9,200 bbls were spring, 1,700 winter 
and 700 rye. ; 

The definite belief has obtained among 
millers here that there will be little perma- 
nent betterment in milling conditions until 
after July 1. Atintervals since the armis- 
tice was signed there have been times when 
millers believed business was headed 
straight for a pre-war basis, but they now 
considered that increased inquiry was only 
due to an unstable market. 

There is a little more inquiry for the 
higher grades of flour. The output is 
heavier, and prices have made slight ad- 
vances. ‘There is a belief that prices will 
work higher rather than lower, this con- 
clusion being based on the higher cost of 
wheat and the lower range of feed. 

The government bought a few cars of 
flour here this week, mostly winter 
straights, paying, it is reported, around 
$10.25 bbl. Clears remain extremely dull, 
and stocks are piling up. However, one 
mill disposed of a small lot of second clear. 

Following are the ruling prices, al- 
though, with the exception of the higher 


grades, quotations are somewhat nominal: 
short patents: $11.25@11.50 bbl, bakers 
patents $11, and first clear $9.75@10.35, 
cotton 14’s, Boston; second clear, $7, jute, 
New York (actual sale) ; low-grade, $7.25, 
jute, Boston. 

Demand for soft wheat flours has im- 
proved, and mills here have advanced prices 
5@10c bbl. Winter wheat is practically 
all out of the hands of growers, and mill- 
ers must pay a premium of about 20c bu 
over the price paid farmers here earlier. 
Winter straights are quoted at $10.40 bbl, 
cotton '%’s, Boston; same, jobbing basis, 
local trade, $10.80. 

Graham and entire wheat flours inactive, 
with practically no sales above an occa- 
sional barrel. Rye flour has advanced, 
due to increased foreign demand. Some 
of the mills here are sold up for six weeks, 
with prospect of still more business later 
on. Bargain prices have ceased, and the 
best white brands are quoted strong at 
$8.60@8.75 bbl, cotton 1/.’s, Boston. 

Some of the mills report a little better 
demand for feed, and others claim that 
inquiry is lighter. Quotations: bran, $43 
@45 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; mill 
door delivery, small lots, $45@48, sacked; 
middlings, $45@48.50, car lots, sacked, 
Boston; mill door, $47@50, sacked. De- 
mand for rye feed is slacking off, and it 
is quoted around $42 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston. 

The movement of corn meal is light. 
Some is handled on a jobbing basis at $63 
ton, sacked. Millers are cleaning up the 
little buckwheat flour that is left on hand, 
without much regard to the market. 

NOTES 

George Motley, of the Moseley & Mot- 
ley Milling Co., has returned from Florida 
and the South. 

The New York State Millers’ Associa- 
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tion will hold its sixteenth annual dinner 
at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, the evening 
of March 18. W. V. Hamilton, of Cal- 
edonia, is president of the organization. 

The Starkey Farmers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation is soon to incorporate, with 
$30,000 capital stock, and will endeavor to 
eliminate the middleman, so far as prac- 
ticable, by erecting warehouses and eleva- 
tors either at Glenora or Starkey station. 

Fire destroyed the building and plant 
of the James A. Smith Milling Co., of 
Pittsford, this week. A year ago the plant 
was entirely equipped with the latest type 
machinery, and was one of the best coun- 
try mills in this part of the state. About 
2,500 bus wheat and 200 bbls flour were 
destroyed with the mill. The loss is esti- 
mated at $15,000, partly insured. 

T. W. Knapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuttapetpHtia, Pa., March 8.—There is 
no activity in the local flour market, and 
spot stocks aré available below mill limits. 
The latter, nevertheless, are firmly main- 
tained, and in some instances are higher 
than they were a week ago. Local jobbers 
and bakers, however, are pretty well sup- 
plied for near wants, and manifesting 
little interest in the market. Owing to 
the uncertainty with regard to the wheat 
situation, everybody is disposed to operate 
conservatively. Rye flour is higher in 
sympathy with rye, but demand is light. 
Corn goods are irregular in value, with 
very little demand from the local trade. 

NOTES 

A. Judson Stites, grain merchant, is on 
a vacation at Atlantic City. 

George P. White, a flour broker of this 
city, has returned from Florida. 

Morris F. Miller, of L. F. Miller & Son, 





First Annual Dinner of the Flour Club of Philadelphia 
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aes receivers, is spending several weeks 
Florida. 


E. F. Bradley, of the Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago, was on ’change this week. 

Edmund E. Delp, of Bourbon, Ind., 
head of the E. E. Delp Grain Co., was on 
*change this week. 

G. P. Lemont, of the flour, grain and 
feed firm of E. K. Lemont & Son, has re- 
turned from Daytona, Fla. 

The flour mill and home of Ainsworth 
Abbott, near Ellendale, Del., burned 
March 8, entailing a loss of $8,000 

Austin Boyd, of Samuel Bell & Sons, 
flour merchants, has applied for member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange. 

Sixty-four friends of Julian B. Dupuy, 


‘flour broker, were present at a banquet 


tendered him on Thursday at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel by members of the Com- 
mercial Exchange. He was mustered out 
of service two weeks ago. 

Joseph P. Rodgers, of Richardson Bros., 
flour, feed and grain brokers, who was 
gassed in France, has returned to this 
country and has been mustered out of 
service, after spending two months in a 
hospital at Nantes, France. 

The Sparks & Parker iron foundry, 
Pottsville, a noted industry in the early 
history of the city, is to become the site 
of a $150,000 bakery. George Bower, 
head of the bakery syndicate, has obtained 
the site, which has excellent shipping fa- 
cilities. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





BUFFALO 
Burrawo, N. Y., March 8.—The flour 


trade has improved generally, and little © 


attention is being paid to the recent ad- 
vices from Washington concerning the 
“nickel loaf” plan said to be under con- 
sideration by the Food Administration. 
Millers here are unable to understand how 
this scheme can be worked out, and it is 
evident flour buyers take little stock in it 
or else are in need of flour. They are 
taking only small amounts, but that is 
expected, and the mills here are not look- 
ing for any rush on the present crop. At 
the same time, one mill at least reports 
that it seemed like old times the way or- 
ders were coming in. 

Prices have been advanced 30c bbl on 
patents and 50c on bakers patent. While 
some of the mills have not reached that 
point today, they will get there early ‘next 
week, or as soon as they have figured out 
the new cost of flour based on the higher 
prices of wheat to take effect March 15. 
There is no wheat offered here by indi- 
viduals. 

While it is known that at least 40,000 
bbls of flour were purchased here by the 
government this week, another 25,000-bbl 
lot is not yet certain, and it is doubtful 
if the mill cares whether or not the sale is 
made. Several other mills escaped by 5 
@10c, and are greatly pleased. One of 
them said he would not renew his bid at 
$1 higher. With the new cost of No. 1 
northern $2.45 c.i.f., and some mills pay- 
ing even more, now iit certainly is a losing 
game. Some demand for first clears but 
second clear is harder to sell than low 
grade flour. 

Rye flour continues dull and easy, al- 
though the cereal has advanced sharply in 
this market. There is quite a stock of rye 
flour still in the hands of bakers, but most- 
ly mixtures, it is said. 

Winter wheat flour representatives here 
say there is a little more inquiry, but sales 
are few at the advance of 5@10c over last 
week. The feeling, however, is that pres- 
ent prices will be more attractive next 
week. Short winter patents are quoted 
at $11.05, standard at $10.80, and pastry 
at $10.15, cotton 1/,’s, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour is close to its finish for 
this season, and dealers say it is almost 
impossible to get rid of stocks on hand. 
They are looking for a loss to clean up. 
There were offerings here at $5 per 100 
Ibs in 10-lb sacks. Buckwheat dull and 
weak. The best is quoted at $2.25 for 100 
lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds have taken an upward turn, 
with an active demand for all kinds, and 
the mills cleaned up of everything. There 
were sales late last week at $38@39 for 
bran, and this week buyers were bidding 
$40 for bran and $41 for middlings. Flour 
middlings and red Gog firm. The feeding 
season is on, and wheat feeds on a 
lower basis than coarse grain the situation 


‘ looks brighter, in spite of the prospects of 
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increased production. Jobbers are asking 
for April shipment and willing to pay 
a oo on present prices, but the mills 
are unable to see their way clear to offer 
anything even at quotations. Winter 
wheat feeds are higher, bran being held 
at $42, middlings at $42 and mixed feed 
at $43, track, Buffalo. 

Coarse corn meal, has advanced, due to 
the rise in grain, but buyers are holding 
off, expecting a decline. Hominy feed 
scarce, and demand good at the advance; 
higher prices are expected. Gluten feed 
in light supply, and a fair demand has de- 
veloped. Cottonseed meal in the hands 
of resellers is reported cleaned up or held 
out of the market. Oil meal stronger, and 
little disposition to sell. 

Rolled oats quiet and easier. Oat hulls 
searce and stronger, but demand light. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here increased 
30,000 bbls, and will probably do better 
next week. The production was 88,220 
bbls, representing 53 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 58,050, or 35 per cent, last 
week, 129,100, or 77 per cent, in 1918, 105,- 
250, or 63 per cent, in 1917, 107,200, or 60 
per cent, in 1916, 101,550, or 74 per cent, 
in 1915, and 107,800, or 78 per cent, in 
1914. 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here in store and afloat 
are about 18,000,000 bus, compared with 
3,580,000 a year ago. 

Immediate improvements in the Buffalo 
River are demanded by elevator interests 
and grain men, and quick action on the 
part of the city authorities is certain. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
announces that local rates from Buffalo, 
Erie and Cleveland to the Head of the 
Lakes will be restored, effective March 17. 

Freight business is reported so dull at 
different points in this state that some of 
the block stations have been closed, and 
extra engineers have been put back firing 
and braking until traffic improves. 

Navigation on the St. Lawrence River 
has been resumed, the earliest date in 
many years. There is no ice in the lake 
off Buffalo, although the weather has been 
cold enough to form it during the past 
few days. 

The executive committee of the Nation- 
al Feed Manufacturers’ Association and 
the New York State Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association met here last Thursday to 
talk over the new feed law legislation and 
to protect their interests. About 39 mem- 
bers were present. 

The fleet of grain-laden vessels in the 
harbor is being unloaded steadily, al- 
though not as rapidly as expected. Ship- 
ments by rail this week were 1,500,000 bus 
wheat’ and 1,200,000 bus rye. The stocks 
of rye have practically all gone to the 
seaboard. Orders are in hand to ship 
1,500,000 bus wheat early next week. 

E. BANnGaAssER. 





Electrified Seeds 

During the 1918 harvest in Great Brit- 
ain some remarkable results were obtained 
from “electrified seeds.” H. E, Fry, an 
electrical engineer in Dorset, England, 
has developed a process of stimulating 
seeds so that they yield healthier and 
more prolific crops. The process con- 
sists of soaking the seeds in a solution of 
common salt, sending a current of elec- 
tricity through the solution, and subse- 
quently drying the seeds. 

Trials have been made with electrified 
wheat, barley and oats in comparison with 
non-electrified seeds from the same sack 
and sown on adjoining ground. The elec- 
trified seeds threw up more straws, which 
were so much stronger than the normal 
that they withstood storms which laid the 
non-electrified harvest low. 

The gain in yield per acre varied in dif- 
ferent parts of the country from 5 to near- 
ly 20 bus per acre for oats, and from about 
5 to 7 bus for wheat. Barley showed an 
increase of 16 bus in another recorded 
case. Twenty-seven farmers in South 
Devon realized an average gain per acre 
of £4 13s after deducting the cost of 
treatment, which is only a few shillings 
per sack. 

Thus the latest British contribution to 
the promising science of electroculture is 
being investigated by the subcommittee of 
the board of agriculture of Great Britain, 
which is making a scientific study of the 
influence of electricity on plant life. 

—Manitoba Free Press. 
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The output of flour by Chicago mills 
for the week ending March 7 was esti- 
mated at 22,750 bbls, or 86 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,000, or 88 per 
cent, last week, 20,250, or 72 per cent, 
last year, and 21,250, or 76 per cent, in 
1917. 

Great irregularity prevails in the flour 
market. Some report fairly active in- 
quirieS for flour, and the general feeling 
has improved somewhat within the week. 
Chicago millers are beginning to feel the 
pinch in connection with the supply of 
wheat, mainly spring grades. For that 
reason they have advanced the price of 
flour about 20c bbl over a week ago, and 
with feeds having declined, there is little 
doubt that quotations on flour will re- 
main firm. 

In Chicago the mills are paying wheat 
premiums of about 6c for No. 1 northern. 
Several millers in Chicago during the 
week, en route -homeward, have spoken 
more favorably of conditions in eastern 
markets, but there is an underlying feel- 
ing that there will be no large lots booked 
or any speculating in flour on this crop. 


CORPORATION BUYS CHICAGO FLOUR 


For the first time since the Grain Cor- 
poration was formed for the buying of 
flour, a sale was made this week by a 
Chicago wholesale jobber. It consisted of 
15,000 bbls of 100 per cent, and sold for 
$10.19. This flour was owned by two or 
three local dealers, and was-the greatest 
part of the accumulation that has been 
burdensome to this market. This was the 
only flour purchased in Chicago, as mill 
quotations were too high, one mill quot- 
ing 100 per cent at $10.35, and another, 
35,000 bbls at $10.60. 

Some mills in this vicinity did not quote 
this week, and claim they are not going to 
until wheat becomes more plentiful, or at 
least until it will not be necessary to pay 
the premium that they are paying at 
present, for they claim they cannot make 
a profit at the price the Grain Corporation 
has been paying. 

Some rather amusing expressions are 
heard by millers in connection with the 
price paid by the corporation, one being 
illustrated in a letter received from a mill 
in Iowa, which reads in art: “For God’s 
sake, what price do they expect on this 
flour, anyway? Here we are getting our 
wheat direct from the farmers’ wagons 
and. sitting almost on top of a coal mine, 
and are quoting them at absolute cost, 
and still we are too high.” 

There were some sales made of soft 
wheat flour to the corporation through 
Chicago interests, some Michigans being 
sold at $10.23@10.24, and a .5,000-bbl lot 
of hard winter 95 per cent at $10.19. 
Compared with the average price of flour 
today quoted by the mills to this market, 
these quotations appear very low. 


FLOUR SALESMEN SCARCE 


Travelling flour salesmen with a broad 
acquaintance, full knowledge as to the 
selling of flour, backed by good character 
and who can offer the best of references, 
are very scarce. Several milling concerns 
that lost their men due to war service, and 
who cut down their representation on the 
road, are now gradually getting back to 
normal conditions, and are in need of good 
salesmen, but their selection is more 
guarded than ever before. 

This office has the names of six or eight 
milling concerns who desire reputable 
salesmen for territory around Chica 
but the salary is based entirely on the 


reputation of the salesman and his record 
in the past. The “floater,” who switches 
from one mill to another, is being checked 
up, and his days in the selling of flour are 
numbered; but the live, active salesman 
whose time is fully devoted to the mer- 
charmdising of his mill’s products has no 
trouble in securing a good position. 


NORTH WESTERN RY. GRAIN FACILITIES 


The Chicago & North Western Co. ter- 
minal grain elevator was the subject of an 
illustrated lecture before the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers at its meeting here. 
W. H. Finley, president of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., handled the 
subject in detail. The daily. receiving ca- 
pacity of the elevator by rail is 1,296,000 
bus and by water 480,000. The rail ship- 
ping capacity is equal to receiving ability, 
and it can load by boats 1,440,000 bus, 
and handle 1,000 cars of grain a day. 

The foundation was based on the driv- 
ing of 18,200 piles. The receiving track 
shed is 285 feet long, 9614 feet wide, built 
of structural steel, and spans five tracks. 
In this shed are 24 receiving hoppers, 
permitting the unloading of 24 cars 
simultaneously. 

The river house east of the storage 
house has six shipping legs, and fronts on 
a storage wharf 400 feet long on the west 
bank of the Calumet River. Storage capac- 
ity, with 182 bins, is 10,000,000 bus. With 
104 storage bins it is 6,000,000 bus. Coal 
is delivered to the power-house from cars 
discharging into a track hopper with a 
coal pressure and feeder, which empties 
into the boot of a vertical bucket elevator. 


ENORMOUS WIIEAT STOCKS IN AUSTRALIA 


Thomas Ryan, member of parliament, 
Victoria, Australia, was in Chicago this 
week, and addressed the Board of Trade 
on conditions in that country. He looks 
upon the trade relationships in grain be- 
tween Australia and America, and more 
especially Chicago, as likely to greatly in- 
crease in the near future. 

The stocks of wheat in Australia are 
enormous. In some states the question of 
bulk-handling against the bagging system 
has already taken shape, and in New South 
Wales alone, work is already in hand, the 
contracts for which were accepted at 
somewhere near $5,000,000 or $6,000,000. 
He estimates that Australia has around 
300,000,000 bus wheat, including the last 
harvest. 

“T ask you Americans,” he added, “who 
have heretofore thought of ‘Australia as a 
place to sell in, what about coming to buy 
from us, and thus continue an alliance in 
trade which has been cemented by com- 
radeship between your men and ours who 
lived, fought and died for a common 
cause ?” 


CORN CONDITIONS CONSIDERED BEARISH 


Corn prices were up 1014@10%c over 
low point of last week, with a reaction of 
4c on futures on Saturday as a result of 
the heavy realization sales and the govern- 
ment report on farm reserves showing 
881,000,000 bus, or 369,000,000 short of 
last year and 100,000,000 below the five- 
year average. 

However, as it showed 50,000,000 bus 
more than expected, and the proportion 
merchantable 82.5, or 2,129,764,000 bus, 
compared with 1,837,728,000 bus, or 50 
per cent, last year, it was taken as bear- 
ish, especially as there has been a good 
advance of late. The report, however, in- 
dicates that only 141% per cent of the 1918 
crop will leave the farms, which means 
that over 85 per cent will be consumed in 
the country where grown. 

There is evidence of a better feeling in 
the East, as liquidation of high-priced 
holdings there has been almost completed 
and the advance in price has nfaterially 
assisted in reducing losses. Many settle- 
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ments have been made, and the situation 
greatly clarified. 


NOTES 

Last sale of Board of Trade member- 
ships was $7,700, net, to the buyer. 

The Armour oatmeal mill, Milwaukee, 
was shut down part of the week for re- 
pairs. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., is expected home March 
24 from a vacation in California. 

An embargo has been issued against 
shipments of grain to New York and 
near-by ports, owing to the strike there. 

The Quaker Oats Co. is finding a great- 
ly improved demand for its Quaker brand 
of flour since starting its national adver- 
tising campaign. 

A. J. Runeitz, Jr., vice-president and 
sales-manager Springfield (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., was here Friday on his way home 
from California. 

Buffalo cash handlers claim to have 
bought 1,000,000 bus oats Saturday in 
Indiana and Ohio, as a result of the ad- 
vances in prices here Friday. 

E. S. Wagner, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., and chairman of the traffic 
committee of the Federation, is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on traffic matters. 

It is proposed to advance commission 
rates on rye, barley and flaxseed, where 
trades are made for individual accounts 
and carried 10 days, to $2 for 5,000 bus. 

Farm reserves of oats in Illinois and 
Iowa, which are the largest producers, are 
180,664,000 bus, against 209,841,000 last 
year, according to the government report. 

Maltsters have been meeting here for 
several days to prepare plans for doing an 
export business. It is said that maltsters 
abroad are unable to operate to any ex- 
tent. 

The committee named to count the bal- 
lots cast for president of the Federation, 
completed its duties today, and E. M. 
Kelly was found to be unanimously re- 
elected. 

W. C. Hermann, assistant sales-man- 
ager Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Wa- 
seca, Minn., was in Chicago this week for 
the purpose of securing a reliable sales- 
man for this vicinity. 

Lee M. Powell, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, was in Chicago to- 

. day on his way to New York City to meet 
Major Walter Stern, who will arrive 
March 14 or 15, on the Patria. 

Grain receipts at Chicago this week 
were 2,802,000 bus, a decrease of 662,000 
bus, or 18.9 per cent, from last week, 
3,465,000 bus, or 58 per cent, below last 
year, and 2,311,000 bus, or 45.3 per cent, 
under the five-year average. 

Walter W. Wittenborn, for 20 years in 
the flour inspector’s office of the Board of 
Trade, has engaged in the flour brokerage 
business. He was chief clerk under John 
T. Canvin, who has been chief 17 years 
and with the office 40 years. 

There are only 4,483,000 bus corn in the 
visible supply in the United States, of 
which 1,017,000 are at Kansas City. Last 
year the stocks were 8,939,000 bus, all told. 
With the exception of 1902, the visible was 
the smallest on March 1 in over 38 years. 

There will be a special meeting of 
members of the Flour Men’s Club of Chi- 
cago at the Sherman Hotel, Tuesday even- 
ing, March 11. At that time, the purchase 
and sales contracts that have been drafted 
by a special committee will be considered 
and, if approved, will be adopted and used 
by the flour trade of Chicago. 


Among visitors in Chicago during the 
week were C. O. Dickelman, C. O. Dickel- 
man Co., flour brokers, Milwaukee; Wil- 
liam H,. Clevenger, manager Tyler & Co., 
Junction City, Kansas; EK. J. Lachmann, 
secretary Wisconsin State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Neenah, Wis., and Frank H. Blod- 
gett, Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis. 

The O. G. Blair Trading Co., Webster 
Building, is the name of a new organiza- 
tion just formed, consisting of O. G. 
Blair, Stanwood N. Osgood and others, 
to do a general brokerage business in 
flour, feed and foreign and domestic prod- 
ucts. Mr. Osgood came to Chicago from 
Minneapolis about a year ago, and has 
been handling flour for various mills as a 
broker. 


John G. Butler, who for over 30 years 
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has been connected with the Pillsbury 


Flour Mills Co., the greater part of the 
time manager of its Chicago business, 
will take a prolonged vacation, the first 
in many years, in California, E. E. An- 
derson, formerly in the Indianapolis of- 
fice of this company, will have charge of 
the Chicago office during Mr. Butler’s 
absence. 


Late cables from Buenos Aires say 
stocks of old corn are large, and these, 
together with the estimated exportable 
surplus from the new crop, which will be 
harvested shortly, total 230,000,000 bus. 
The strike in Argentina threatens to 
spread, and late cables say that all unions 
there will be called out March 15 unless 
the locked-out employees at Buenos Aires 
are taken back. 


Rye is being moved out of Milwaukee 
at an increased rate, orders to ship 500,000 
bus to the seaboard immediately being giv- 
en in the past week. New York reported 
the clearance of 1,273,000 bus in one day 
this week. Export buying of rye has not 
been as active in the last few days, and 
bids here have been 3@5c out of line. Bal- 
timore is getting all of the rye business 
from the West, the price being $1.55@ 
1.57, track, there. 

Millers have been fair buyers of wheat 
here this week. Offerings of red winter 
were light, and there is little to be had, 
as stocks of all the soft reds have been 
cleaned out, with the exception of 887 bus 
No. 4. There are 1,173,000 bus of No. 1 
hard winter and 195,837 bus No. 2 hard. 
This, with the exception of 1,254,819 bus 
No. 2 soft white, is the largest holding of 
any one grade of wheat here, the total sup- 
ply, March 1, being 6,469,847 bus in public 
houses. 

Managers and officers of farmers’ ele- 
vators will have to show authority from 
their corporations which have no member- 
ships in the Chicago Board of Trade when 
they desire to trade in grains for future 
delivery. The directors of the Board of 
Trade have adopted an amendment to the 
rules covering such operations, and posted 
it for ballot. Members who accept such 
business will be considered as violating the 
rules of the exchange, and subject to sus- 
pension. 

Wheat has become so scarce here, aside 
from that held by the Grain Corporation, 
that premiums have advanced to the high- 
est of the season. No. 1 red winter is llc 
premium over the government price, with 
hard 3@7e premium and northern spring 
6@14c, the latter being the best of the 
season. The Food Administration an- 
nounces a new plan for disposing of its 
wheat, and on March 15 will sell millers 
all they require, in an effort to lower the 
price of flour. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., March 8.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 11,- 
500 this week, or 64 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 10,700, or 57 per cent, 
last week; a year ago, mills with a capac- 
ity of 16,000 bbls turned out 1,890, or 12 
per cent. There was no rye flour produc- 
tion this week, compared with 1,200 bbls 
last week and 13,220 last year. 

Flour trade was only fair, but buyers 
who have been holding off for lower prices 
have been making inquiries, and there was 
some buying for immediate shipment. 
The 100 per cent war quality flour is be- 
ing worked off gradually, and as soon as 
this is out of the way millers anticipate 
a brisk business. Local mills are work- 
ing on government contracts. Prices were 
advanced, following the cash premiums on 
wheat, to $10.90@11.45, in cotton. 

There was a fair demand for first 
clears, and millers were able to dispose 
of a moderate amount to the domestic 
trade. There was no demand for second 
clear, and mills continue to run this into 
feed. Prices on first clear were $8.75@ 
9.10, in cotton. 

Demand for rye flour was slow. Mills 
are not .operating, but expect to next 
week. The trade generally has moderate 
stocks, and has been in no hurry for ship- 
ment. There was some inquiry from the 
East and Southwest; state and local busi- 
ness was slow. Prices were firm at $8.10 
@8.25 for white, $7.40@7.50 for straight 
and $5.90@6 for dark, in cotton. 

Corn flour dull and neglected. Mills 
have a moderate amount on hand, and 
are gradually reducing stocks. Prices 


were unchanged at $3.75 per 100 Ibs, cot- 
ton. Corn meal steady at $3.25. 

Kansas straight was in light demand. 
Most jobbers have fair stocks on hand, 
and have bought but little the last two 
weeks. There was some demand from 
bakers and the grocery trade. Price: were 
held at $10.75@11.25, in cotton. 

DEMAND FOR MILLFEED IMPROVED 

The feed market has shown consider- 
able strength, with better demand from 
all sections. Shippers bought freely from 
northwestern country mills. Eastern de- 
mand picked up, and there were good in- 
quiries for April shipment. Local mills 
have sold considerable feed, and are 
practically booked up for March ship- 
ment. Shippers anticipate a good demand 
during the next two months, as stocks are 
light and the heavy feeding season is on. 

Both bran and middlings advanced 
$1.50 ton. There was a better demand 
for hominy feed, and local mills sold con- 
siderable. There was good inquiry from 
the state for feed, both in straight and 
mixed cars with flour. There was a bet- 
ter demand for choice wheat screenings, 
but poor stuff was dull and neglected. 


MR. MANSCHOT GOES WITH STERN CO. 


George E. Manschot, who was for a 
number of years with John B. A. Kern & 
Sons, and for the last two or three years 
manager of the Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis., prominent rye millers, is to 
return to Milwaukee about April 1 and 
be manager of the rye mill and also in 
an executive capacity with Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc. Mr. Manschot is 
pleased to return to his former home and 
become identified with this long-estab- 
lished, well-known milling firm. 


NOTES 


Stuart Hyde, general manager Strat- 
ton-Ladish Milling Co., has returned from 
a 10-day eastern business trip. 

W. C. Herrmann, assistant sales-man- 
ager Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Wa- 
seca, Minn., was here this week. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee March 1 
were 14,671 bbls, compared with 12,595 
Feb. 1, and 7,430 on March 1, 1918, 

Flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for February, 30,100 bbls, compared 
with 42,800 in January and 33,200 in Feb- 
ruary, 1918. The rye flour production for 
February was 1,700 bbls, compared with 
1,000 in January and 28,800 in February, 
1918. 

The committee on agriculture of the 
Wisconsin Assembly has reported for 
passage a bill making it unlawful to make 
or sell any concentrated commercial feed- 
ingstuff containing any obnoxious weed 
seed in which the germ and life have not 
been destroyed by grinding, crushing or 
otherwise. A penalty of from $50 to 
$500 is prescribed for violation. 

Orders for releasing 500,000 bus of rye 
in Milwaukee elevators for shipment to 
the East were received in Milwaukee this 
week by C. H. Williamson, local grain ad- 
ministrator. The grain will go forward 
within a few days. Extreme pressure on 
local warehouse facilities will be material- 
lv relieved thereby, and embargoes on all 
grain receipts except wheat have been 
lifted. <A total of 9,215,000 bus grain 
was stored in Milwaukee elevators at 
the beginning of March. 

H. N. Witson. 





Borrowing a ‘“‘Sharp”’ Pencil 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 8.—A flour 
broker here last week received from an 
interior miller a letter reading, in part, 
as follows: 

“I started in to sharpen that pencil of 
mine and found I had worn it out trying 
to figure out interest on investment in 
selling flour, that costs $9 bulk at mill to 
produce, at $9.25 bulk, delivered Kansas 
City. I found that the Union Pacific was 
making more money than I could, so I 
went over to the station and demanded 
another pencil. 

“The agent has taken the matter up 
with the higher-ups, and, meantime, I am 
figuring with a piece of broken slate on 
a stovepipe. I find I can’t get out whole 
at government buying prices, and if you 
can’t do any better for me, the mill is 
too expensive a plaything for me to keep 
up and I would better go on the shelf for 
a time and let the ‘foorce’ go hunting or 


fishing.” as 
. ° RLING. 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittzr, Tenn., March 8.—Flour 
buyers in the Southeast have been show- 
ing more interest this week. Some in- 
dications were noted of an inclination to 
anticipate future requirements. As mills 
are clearing their books of old contracts, 
there was a decrease in running time. 
Shipments were about equal to produc- 
tion. 

There is a firmer tone to the market, 
and the tendency at the mills is to ad- 
vance prices. Quotations at the end of 
the week were substantialy as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$11@11.50; 100 per cent flour, $10.30@ 
10.60. 

Rehandlers report no material change 
in trade, demand being quiet for Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours. There is still a 
wide range between spring and hard win- 
ter wheat flours, prices at Nashville being 
$10.50@11.50. 

Business continues extremely dull with 
corn mills. Quotations: bolted meal, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.15@ 
3.40; plain meal, 10@15c less. 

Millfeed is in moderate demand, with 
no accumulation of stocks. Quotations: 
soft wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $41@45; standard 
middlings or shorts, $46@50. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 


- capacity of 197,190 bbls, showed an out- 


put for the week of 76,151, or 38.6 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 101,248 
bbls and 46.6 per cent last week, 24.5 in 
1918, 51.3 in 1917, 65.7 in 1916, 51.5 in 
1915, 55.3 in 1914, 54 in 1913 and 68.8 
in 1912. 
STOCKS : 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 8 March 1 
PIOUF, DRIP cc csevecdaves 32,800 21,400 
Went, DOR sisoccsscecs 248,000 251,000 
COPE, DER 6 cesecceseus ce 275,000 260,000 
CSG DA 6 vcatevonsekas 407,000 424,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 105 cars. 

NOTES 

The Royal Feed & Milling Co., Jack- 
son, Miss., has increased its capital stock 
to $100,000. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was in 
Louisville this week attending a meeting 
of traffic men. 

The Tennessee Valley Mills Co., of 
Nashville, with authorized capital stock of 
$150,000, has been incorporated by F. W. 
Webster, W. W. Russell, W. A. Overall, 
T. T. McCarley, C. E. Johnson ana P. 
G. Bush. The company is understood to 
have in view the establishment of a large 
plant for the manufacture of cereal prod- 
ucts in northern Alabama, probably at 
Sheffield. 

Jonn LeErrer. 





Canada, in 1918, exported 76,602,715 
bus wheat, valued at $181,245,016; in 1917, 
137,022,900 bus, valued at $310,788,803. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
March 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
3,229 455 1 


Cr. B. Be wscsecnce 519 

















rere eee 1,234 125 118 - 57 
Consolidated .... 1,397 30 63 10 
CHEIRVEEE Secvssacs 1,173 61 238 se 
WeNtGE a cccccics 1,654 38 42 65 
Grain Growers ... 1,174 447 ess. xe 
Fort William .... 994 288 134 31 
| oy Tee 1,057 65 126 es 
TBs Be. ecaviveds 4,790 397 289 75 
Northwestern .... 818 ee oe oe 
Can. Northern ... 5,196 716 1,129 oe 
Thunder Bay .... 913 156 148 42 
Cana: Gov't *...55 << 2,025 499 196 134 
*Can, Gov’t ..... F ee oe 2 
Sask. Co-op. .... 1,938 172 95 92 
Richardson ..... 1,255 131 82 44 
Dav. & Smith ... 538 225 242 o* 
Totals .... 29,387 3,795 3,867 550 
Year ago .......- 9,194 5,312 1,387 784 
Receipts ........ 815 353 92 19 
Rail shipments .. 101 79 101 74 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... $8 No. 1 C, Wiwcsce 2 
No. 1 northern..8,553 No. 2 C. W...... 266 
No. 2 northern. .4,368 No. 3 C. W...... 579 
No. 3 northern..5,096 Ex. 1 feed ..... 381 
: eS rereee 406% . 3 BOB co ccbiuccc 455 
: SA Merete: | ae ed Ree 1,219 
WC vest vette 3,037 Seed .........%% 270 
a oe 218 . OORORE 6xe ior vrs 623 
Others ......... 1,225 
———_—_ bi ee 3,795 
Total ....... 29,387 


*For account of imperial government. 
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A NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY 


Canadian millers have been employing 
their time during several weeks of idle- 
ness experienced lately in making com- 
parison of the activity of the government 
of the United States in protecting the 
milling industry where questions of ex- 
port trade are concerned, with the inac- 
tion of the government of Canada in sim- 
ilar circumstances. The official mind in 
this country seems to be mainly employed 
in devising ways and means for the cur- 
tailment of export flour trade and the re- 
duction of profits arising from this source. 

The fact is that flour-milling as an in- 
dustry has been unpopular at Ottawa 
ever since the first year of the war. Cir- 
cumstances, at that time, were such that 
large profits came to the miller almost 
unsought, and certainly against his expec- 
tation. This, in turn, stirred up popular 
discontent, to which officialdom was quick 
to respond. Means whereby profits could 
be controlied were eagerly canvassed, and 
members of parliament were willing to 
go to any extreme to please the flour 
consumer. 

Results, from the means taken, were 
effective, but they did not satisfy the 
public, and it is still the popular thing in 
Canada to speak of millers as robbers. 
The fact that the miller got a smaller pro- 
portionate return for his labor in the year 
1918 than at any time since the beginning 
of war is not generally known, and meets 
with little or no recognition when it is 
brought into the argument. 

This being the situation, the government 
is unwilling to devote time to the promo- 
tion. of flour-milling. Millers are sup- 
posed to be able to take care of .«them- 
selves. If it were generally recognized 
that this industry is first in value of out- 
put of all the Canadian manufacturing 
industries, which is most emphatically the 
case, and that flour is a manufactured 
product in which Canada is bound to spe- 
cialize, if she specializes in anything, those 
in authority at Ottawa would be alive to 
the possibilities of this present time, and 
would insist on the sale of flour for export 
in preference to wheat, or at least in 
some sort of fair proportion. The reac- 
tion of such a policy on live stock raising. 
the labor market, transportation, and 
finance would be such as to warrant the 
serious attention of Canadians in every 
department of commercial activity to this 
suggestion, 

* * 
FACTS ABOUT PROFITS 

In the course of a career which has 
been one of the very highest sort of 
pressure to get results in controlling the 
cost of living, the Canada food board 
has found time to compile statistics con- 
cerning industries over which it has juris- 
diction that are now coming to light, and 
are doing justice to at least two groups 
of business men who have been much 
maligned throughout the period of war. 
The tables as to cost of the operations of 
the milling and baking industries of Can- 
ada are full of meaning for those who 
care to reflect upon them. For instance, 
the figures showing the prices of wheat, 
flour and bread in Canada in the years 
named are instructive. These are: 


Year Wheat Flour Bread 
S088..:.. ass Os $5.00 $ .05 
BPRS <0 cecves -95 5.75 05% 
tah s+ «aS ae 1.50 8.50 .07 
| PS ae 1.65 9.50 07% 
0 a 1.85 12.50 * 08% 


ROU iokoccne 2.20 11.30 07% 


Reduced to percentages, these figures 
work out as follows: 


Farmer Miller Baker 
Year p. c. p. ¢. p. ¢. 
Nhe 6 ts4e oVabeave 29 7 64 
ot A eer 30 8 62 
CO eee 33 10 57 
ON eee 36 13 51 
BOEE ove sedeoresous 43 15 42 
EORS s dca ds vewves. cause 48 7 45 


From the foregoing it is apparent that 
the proportion of the retail price of bread 
that went to millers did not increase un- 
duly during the war, and that in its later 
stages there was a decline to pre-war 
figures. With bakers there was a-con- 
tinuous decline throughout the whole 
period, with the exception of a three per 
cent rise in 1918. 

If the general public could be given a 
sound knowledge of the foregoing facts 
there would be less popular outcry against 
the twin industries, milling and baking, 
coupled with a better comprehension of 
the value of efficiency in producing profits 
without increasing the burdens that rest 
upon the community. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

There is a moderate amount of business 
in flour, chiefly in the form of mixed-car 
orders from the retail trade. Bakers are 
also taking their usual quantities. Com- 
petition for these orders is keen, and 
results in considerable cutting of prices. 
Most of this trouble is taking place at 
country points where control is difficult. 
At least some of it is due to the inability 
of authorities to prevent farmers from 
selling their wheat at less than the fixed 
price. Millers who have cheap wheat are 
using it to underbid their more conscien- 
tious neighbors. 

The price for spring wheat flour to do- 
mestic buyers in Canada is $10.90, net 
cash, in bags, delivered, mixed or straight 
car lots, Ontario points. Ontario winter 
wheat flour is quoted at $10.50@10.75 bbl, 
mixed cars, delivered; Ontario spring 
wheat flour, $10 bbl, in bags. 

Deliveries on the recent new export 
business are now moving to seaboard, 
where the flour is to be stored until ocean 
transportation is available. Some sales 
of Ontario winter wheat flour for export 
have been made at $9.60 bbl, in bags, 
seaboard, and of Ontario springs at $9.50. 
The quantity of these that buyers are 
willing to take is limited. 

MILLFEED 

With mills running a little more freely, 
supplies of millfeed are somewhat in- 
creased. Prices hold at levels established 
some weeks ago. Bran is quoted at $40 
ton, delivered, in mixed or straight car 
lots, Ontario points; shorts, $42. 


ONTARIO WHEAT 


Movement of Ontario wheat is light. 
Farmers complain that there is no mar- 
ket, and many are not attempting to sell 
at present. Reports of transactions at 
less than fixed prices continue to reach 
the authorities, and the Board of Grain 
Supervisors has now published an an- 
nouncement that wherever knowledge of 
any purchases at less than fixed prices 
is brought to its attention the miller or 
grain dealer concerned will be compelled 
to pay the farmer the difference. He is 
subject to penalties for breaking the law, 
as well. 

It is hoped that this announcement will 
cure the trouble in Ontario without fur- 
ther action. The real difficulty is that 
there has been no market for Ontario 
flour. If the government would exercise 
its authority in arranging for regular 
purchases from Ontario mills at full 
prices, there would be no further trouble 
in the market for wheat. 

The fixed price for Ontario winter 
wheat is $2.31 bu, in store, Montreal; 
Ontario marquis wheat, $2.26, basis in 


store, Montreal; Manitoba wheat, Bay 
ports, $2.35 for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. cars, 
including tax. 
CEREALS 

The oatmeal millers of Ontario are still 
looking around for a way of escape from 
the stagnation into which their trade has 
fallen. The key to the situation would 
be the opening of export trading, but this 
is exactly what no one seems able to do. 
The domestic market is consuming its 
usual quantity, but the grinding there- 
from is not enough to make milling profit- 
able, at least not at present prices. To- 
day’s quotations at Ontario points range 
from $4 per 90-lb bag downward. It 
would be difficult to say how far below $4 
the market has gone at some points. Oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, is worth 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. . 


COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are not moving in any 
quantity and, as far as Ontario is con- 
cerned, the trade does not assume any 
volume. There would be some demand 
for oats if the market for the products 
were in better shape. No. 2 Ontario oats, 
58@6lc bu, car lots, shipping points; bar- 
ley, 81@86c; rye, $1.35; buckwheat, 85c; 
peas, $1.80. 

NOTES 

Sandy McVean has sold his 100-bb] 
flour mill at Dresden, Ont., to a local 
company. 

The biscuit and confectionery makers 
of Canada have completed the organiza- 
tion of a company to promote export 
trade in their products. C. J. Bodley is 
manager of the new company, and G. M. 
Morgan, formerly of the Canada food 
board, is taking charge of the traffic de- 
partment. 

The Canada food board has removed 
its restrictions on the exportation of bran, 
shorts, middlings, pollard, gluten meal, 
linseed cake and other grain products to 
the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Japan and their 
possessions. Wheat flour is still on the 
list of products for which licenses to 
export are required. 

W. H. Linn, formerly one of the offi- 
cials of the Canada food board, has 
opened in business for himself at Ottawa 
as a bread specialist. He intends operat- 
ing a system whereby bakers who wish 
to bring their manufacturing or manage- 
ment more nearly to the point of perfec- 
tion may employ Mr. Linn for the pur- 
pose of working out the problems of 
their individual shops. 

In the Canadian House of Commons 
the member for Vancouver, B. C., has 
moved a resolution which calls upon the 
government to dismiss the Board of Grain 
Supervisors for Canada for blunders 
which he alleges were made in handling 
the grain crop of 1918. The particular 
point of these charges is that less than 
one-half of the exportable surplus of 
1918 crops has so far reached the sea- 
board. 

The government of the province of 
Ontario is notifying bakers in all places 
under its jurisdiction that they must at 
once get back to the making of a standard 
loaf of bread. The provincial law calls 
for a 24 or 48 oz loaf, but under an order 
from the Canada food board passed as an 
emergency war measure, loaves of lesser 
weight have been permissible. The pro- 
vincial legislation now resumes its appli- 
cation in this respect. 

The attention of Canadian flour mills 
has been called to the fact that cutting 
of prices in local or domestic markets 
may lead to a general lowering of the 
price of flour for export. The Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., does not expect to pay 
more for flour from Canada than mills 
are willing to take in their own markets, 


and effect will be given by the company 
in setting its prices to any reduction that 
may be known to exist, whatever the cause 
of same. 

Canadian advices from London, Eng., 
indicate that there has been a strenuous 
controversy over the question of freer 
admission of Canadian products into 
British markets. It has been charged 
that British authorities are discriminat- 
ing against Canada in matters relating to 
the admission of goods, and Canadians 
on the spot were disposed to make an 
issue of this. The justice of their con- 
tention has been admitted, and latest re- 
ports indicate that the objectionable re- 
strictions are to be taken off. 

At the meeting of grain exchanges held 
in. Montreal, yesterday, the grain sec- 
tion of the Toronto Board of Trade was 
represented by Messrs. Omand, McCuaig, 
Hay and Hogg. It is understood the 
meeting was a private one, and that 
members of the press were not admitted. 
The business to be considered was a rec- 
ommendation to the government with re- 
gard to reopening the grain markets. Dr. 
Magill, chairman of the Board of Grain 
Supervisors, was present to report on 
the conferences in Great Britain regard- 
ing this matter. 

MONTREAL 

Monrrear, Qur., March 8.—Trade in 
flour continues unsatisfactory, the move- 
ment in all directions being below the av- 
erage. This is attributed to lack of ex- 
port orders and the fact that buyers in 
certain sections of the country where 
wheat is plentiful are being supplied by 
local mills. City trade is of a hand-to- 
mouth character. 

Government standard spring wheat flour 
in car lots for shipment to country points 
is selling at $11 bbl in jute bags, ex-track, 
Montreal freights, and to city bakers at 
$11, ex-track, or at $11.10, delivered; 
smaller quantities to city bakers at $11.10, 
ex-track, and to grocers and other dealers 
at $11.20, ex-track, all less 10c per bbl 
for spot cash. ; 

According to advices from Ontario mill- 
ers the Wheat Export Company, Ltd., has 
been buying winter wheat flour at $9.60 
bbl in bags, delivered, seaboard, and, in 
consequence, offerings for prompt and 
future delivery here have been practically 
nothing. Stocks on spot are light, and 
there may be a scarcity of this grade of 
flour later which may compel dealers to 
import from the United States in order 
to satisfy local requirements. Demand, 
at present, is limited, owing to the fact 
that consumers have sufficient stock on 
hand to meet their immediate wants. Sales 
of small lots have been made at $10.20@ 
10.30 bbl in new cotton bags, and at $10 
in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

There has been some demand for white 
corn flour at $8.50@8.70 bbl, and rye flour 
at $8.50@9, in bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

A feature of the millfeed trade has 
been a good inquiry from country buyers 
for bran, but, owing to the very limited 
quantity of this feed available, millers 
and dealers have not been in a position 
to fill all orders, and the volume of busi- 
ness was comparatively small. Demand 
for other lines of feedstuffs has been 
quiet for the season, which would indicate 
that buyers are fairly well supplied. Prices 
are firm and show no change. Bran in car 
lots is quoted at $40.25 ton and shorts at 
$42.25, including bags, ex-track, while 
smaller quantities of the former sold at 
$43.75, and the latter at #45@46. 

There is no improvement in demand for 
rolled oats and, as offerings from millers 
are liberal, the market is easy, with a 
disposition to shade prices for round lots. 
Broken lots of standard grades are quot- 
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ed at $3.90@4 per bag of 90 lbs, deliv- 
ered. 

The market for corn meal is quiet, and 
prices steady at $4.50@4.75 per bag for 
golden grade, delivered. 

Trade in grain is dull for both local and 
export account, but the market has ruled 
steady. in sympathy with the firmness 
which has prevailed in the option markets. 
Odd sales of car lots of No. 2 Canadian 
western oats were made at 8314c¢ bu, and 
Ontario extra No. 3 barley at $1.05, ex- 
store. 

WANT END PUT TO PRICE-FIXING 

An important meeting was held March 
7, at the Montreal Board of Trade, at 
which were present representatives of the 
Board of Grain Supervisors and of the 
Winnipeg, Fort William, Toronto, and 
Montreal grain exchanges. The meeting 
represented the largest interests of the 
grain trade in Canada, and was called to 
consider the situation of the grain trade 
for the next year, particularly as to the 
desired removal of all government restric- 
tions on grain trade and prices both in 
Canada and England. 

The meeting was private, but at the 
conclusion it was stated that the general 
opinion of those present was that, in the 
interests of the consumer and producer, 
the grain markets of the world should be 
open, if possible, now that the war was 
ended, and that all government restric- 
tions in the way of fixing prices should be 
abolished, not only in Canada but every- 
where else. So far as could be gathered 
from the representatives at the meeting, 
the feeling was that the time had come, 
not only for the ending of fixed prices 
for grain but for all other restrictions on 
the trade. 

A decision was arrived at that an asso- 
ciation of the principal grain associations 
of Canada should be formed, which should 
be so organized that in case of important 
matters arising for discussion, representa- 
tives of the leading grain exchanges of the 
country could be called to deal jointly 
with them. These matters were left in a 
tentative state, with an understanding that 
in case of emergency all representatives 
of the various exchanges could be called 
to a general meeting and a national atti- 
tude taken with regard to matters per- 
taining to the grain trade. 

In the absence of W. H. Dwyer, presi- 
dent of the Montreal Corn Exchange, the 
meeting was presided over by J. Quintal, 
ex-president of the association, and there 
were present E. S. Jaques and R. Neilson, 
Montreal; Dr. R. Magill, chairman Board 
of Grain Supervisors, and F. J. Anderson, 
Winnipeg; F. W. Hay, M. L. A. Listowel, 
C. R. Watts, A. O. Hogg, and W. C. 
Omand, Toronto. Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., March 8.—Mills of 
western Canada are again for the most 
part inactive or running lightly. ‘The ma- 
jority of them have already ground their 
allotments of flour for the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., while others have only sufficient 
to keep them operating a few days. 

Although western milling plants had 
heavy stocks of flour in store, few of them 
used this to supply their portion of the 
orders from the Wheat Export Co., Ltd. 
The chief reason for this was that the 
urgent demand for feed made it almost 
imperative that some new grinding be 
done. The demand for flour for domestic 
use is extremely quiet at all points 
throughout the prairie provinces. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent extrac- 
tion spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight draft 
terms, are as follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Manitoba .nccccscccccccsccccessesces 10.40 
Saskatchewan . 10.30 
ADDOFER ccccccccccvcccccceccccevesere 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PrinG® RUPSFtE 2 cccccccsscvcccccccsece 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED IN DEMAND 

At every point throughout western Can- 
ada, millfeed is in keen demand. The sit- 
uation has been somewhat relieved this 
week, owing to the activity of mills on 
flour for export, but they could dispose 
of a great deal more than they have to 
offer. The flat rates in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta for straight or 
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mixed-car lots are: bran $37 per ton, 
shorts $41; British Columbia, including, 
Vancouver Island (Victoria), bran $43, 
shorts $47. For points taking higher rate, 
additional freight is charged. 
WHEAT RECEIPTS SMALL 

The amount of wheat passing through 
Winnipeg this week has been small, doubt- 
less on account of the severe weather in 
the West. Offerings were absorbed by 
the usual buyers at the fixed prices. Quo- 
tations: No. 1 northern, $2.2414 bu; No. 
2 northern, $2.21144; No. 3 northern, 


*$2.1714,—in store, Fort William or Port 


Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 
COARSE GRAINS HIGHER 

There has been a good demand for 
coarse grains in this market throughout 
the week, but trading was limited, owing 
to the light offerings. Since a week ago, 
cash oats have advanced 41/%,¢c bu, barley 
3c, and rye 8c. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 745¢c bu, in 
store, Fort William; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley, 88%c; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, $1.38. 

OATMEAL IMPROVES 

There is a slightly improved demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal this week, al- 
though, compared to the amount sold pre- 
viously, the present business is small. This 
refers to the domestic inquiry, there being 
absolutely no export trade in either. 
Prices: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, mixed- 
car lots, $3.30@3.60; standard oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by.cars, for the week ending March 
5, with comparison: 


1919 1918 
WOR, BY bs cetectesescctscase 111 346 
POD. BS ccvvvrsccvcccecesseve 134 258 
BEOPOR 2 ccaccwccsceccsecscs 124 412 
March 8 ..cccccvccccsccceee 250 ‘eon 
Mareh 6 oc ccccccccccccscces 40 401 
March 6 ...cccscscvccccvecs 84 310 


NOTES 

The large bakery concerns of Winnipeg 
announce their intention of making loaves 
of uniform weight and of supplying them 
in sanitary wrappers, in compliance with 
a recently enacted by-law of the city. 
What the weight is to be has not yet been 
decided. 

Canadian mills having flour sold for 
delivery to the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
are being warned that any deliveries be- 
low the standard in quality will be re- 
fused and left on the hands of the seller. 
Hitherto, such deliveries have been ac- 
cepted at a discount representing the dif- 
ference in quality. It may be a serious 


“matter for any mill to have flour lying at 


seaboard unsold, as there is little present 
prospect of finding any other sale for 
same. 

The complaint of the Canadian milling 
companies, the Winnipeg Board of Trade 
and the Canadian manufacturers, against 
the proposed increase in milling-in-transit 
and stop-over charges on grain for stor- 
age was discussed at the sitting of the 
railway commission in Winnipeg this 
week. Lengthy evidence was heard from 
the representatives of the railway com- 
panies, and the protest of the milling in- 
dustry was also strongly upheld. Deci- 
sion was deferred. G. Rock. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., March 8.—The La 
Merced arrived in port last week with a 
cargo of 2,000 tons wheat for. the Grain 
Corporation, from Melbourne, Australia. 
The deal was handled through Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. The boat was unloaded 
direct to cars for distribution among the 
local mills. 

The La Merced, a four-masted schooner 
with a small auxiliary power plant, be- 
came disabled about one week out of 
Melbourne, which caused the boat to be 
out 75 days on the trip, while the crew 
were only properly: provisioned for 39 
days, and report that for 71 days they 
never had sight of a boat or land. 








Stocks on Farms March 1 
The Bureau of Crop Eestimates makes 
the following estimates of grain stocks on 
farms March 1, 1919: 


Stocks 

Stocks on farms: on farms 

Marchi, Percentof Marchi, 

1919, bus 1918 crop 1918, bus 
Corn..... 884,476,000 34.2 1,253,290,000 
Wheat... 129,258,000 14.1 107,745,000 
Oats..... 588,421,000 38.2 599,208,000 
Barley... 81,899,000 31.9 44,419,000 
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So far as wheat flour was concerned, 
there was no change in the general sit- 
uation this week. Buyers displayed very 
little interest and, although there was a 
firmer tone to the market, very little busi- 
ness was reported to domestic markets. 
An encouraging feature, however, is that 
stocks in the hands of buyers are dwin- 
dling, and a good general demand is bound 
to ensue in the near future. 

Only one or two country mills reported 
a fair demand from southern markets, 
although some claim that a fair amount 
of business would be workable at discount 
prices. Production of many mills was 
below normal. 

Although many mills in this section en- 
joyed a fair proportion of the govern- 
ment business this week, domestic buyers 
still seem to lack confidence. However, 
operations of some mills are a little freer, 
and though there is everywhere a disin- 
clination to come into the market for fair- 
sized lots, preparations for future activ- 
ities are not being neglected. 

There was practically no change in the 
local market. Only a limited quantity of 
both hard and soft wheat flour was sold, 
although the market was somewhat firm- 
er. Mill representatives and dealers gen- 
erally are complaining of lack of business. 
Sales reported were in small lots, and con- 
sisted mostly of patents. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 95 per 
cent, $10.30@10.60, 100 per cent $10@ 
10.20, clear $7.50@8.50; soft wheat pat- 
ent $9.85@10.20, 100 per cent $9.85@10, 
clear $8.25@8.50; spring wheat 95 per 
cent $10.30@10.60, 100 per cent $10@ 
10.30, clear $8.75@9.25, second clear $6.25 
@i, jute. City mills quote hard wheat 
patent at $10.30, 100 per cent at $10; soft 
wheat patent $10.55, 100 per cent $10.30, 
—bulk. Rye flour: white patent, $8.85 
@9; straight, $7.75@8; dark, $5.75@6.25. 

Millfeed stronger. Numerous small 
sales were reported, and a fair business 
was also done in other feedstuffs at firmer 
prices. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$39@40; middlings, $44@48; yellow hom- 
iny feed $44, white $46; barley feed, 
$44@45; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $34@35; oat- 
feed, $23. 

THE GROWING CROP 


Reports of the most favorable nature 
regarding the condition of the growing 
wheat were received this week from near- 
ly every section of Missouri and southern 
Illinois. Many fields show an almost per- 
fect condition, although moisture in the 
form of snow or rain would be very wel- 
come. ‘There was no precipitation during 
the week, but there was a good rain and 
snowfall on Saturday. Temperatures were 
about normal all week. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Excellent, though late-sown looks 
better than early...Good...All right... 
Good. ..No complaints so far. ..Continues 
fine...Still fine...Good...Good... Very 
promising. ..Perfect...O. K....No dam- 
age by recent cold snap; looks fine. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Iill.)- Milling Co. 

Huegele Milling Co., Nashville, Il). 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, II. 

Scott, County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, II). 


FIOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
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for the week ending March 8 was 35,300, 
representing 70 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 32,700, or 65 per cent, last 
week, 16,500, or 33 per cent, a year ago, 
and 34,200, or 68 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 50,800, or 66 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 49,500, 
or 64 per cent, last week, 27,200, or 35 per 
cent, a year ago, and 50,700, or 65 per 
cent, in 1917. 

NOTES 

P. G. Bennett, who has represented the 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., of O’Fallon, 
Ill., for the past 25 years, died suddenly 
at Selma, Ala., March 5. 

Louis Fusz, president Regina Flour 
Mill Co., suffered a slight stroke of par- 
alysis .this week, but has practically re- 
covered. His illness was withheld from 
his mother, who is 103 years old. 

The Marshall Hall-Waggoner Grain 
Co, this week loaded out 15,000 bus wheat 
from the Burlington elevator for the Food 
Administration, to be shipped by way of 
the Federal Barge Line to New Orleans 
for export. 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, through Vice-president Bert 
lang, will sell to millers in the St. Louis 
district enough hard wheat to supply their 
immediate needs, from the stocks in store 
here, at 14c over the base price for March 
delivery. 

St. Louis millers held a meeting March 
5, and are working with the State depart- 
ment through A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, to have 
the Cuban government release all direct 
shipments of flour or else have it take over 
the flour and pay all charges. Plans are 
being made for representatives of the 
milling industry to visit Washington and 
endeavor to secure a satisfactory settle- 
ment between Cuban buyers and United 
States millers. 





LOUISIANA , 

New Orveans, La. March 8.—AI- 
though there is talk of flour advancing, 
buyers are skeptical and many will wait 
till they are practically out of flour be- 
fore purchasing again, while others are 
stocked and booked, and therefore sales 
are reported by millers’ representatives 
to be very small. Mills have advanced 
their prices, but many will still accept 
much lower figures for immediate ship- 
mént. 

Kansas flours were offered for shipment 
within 30 days at $10.95@11.10 for first 
patents; $10.65@10.85 for the next grade; 
$10.60@10.70 for government grade; 
$9.75@9.85 for first clears. Minnesotas 
range $11@11.55; Oklahomas, $10.30@ 
10.60,—basis 98-lb cottons. Soft winter 
wheat $10.75@10.90; 100 per cent $10.30 
@10.50; corn flour, $3.40@3.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Bran, in 100-lb sacks, is quoted at $41 
@43 ton; shorts, $43@46. 

Corn products are quoted by whole- 
salers here.as follows: corn meal, $7; 
cream meal, $7.70; grits, $7.75. 


NOTES 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
7 cars; corn, 4; oats, 8; barley, 1. Stock 
in elevators: wheat, 3,325,000 bus; corn, 
57,000; oats, 643,000. Inspected outward 
on shipboard: wheat, 105,000 bus. 

Among visitors were D. E. Stott, of 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich; M. T. Evans, of the Century Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and W. E. Kreger, 
of the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas. 

Gerorce L, Ferry. 





Wheat flour exported by Canada in 1918 
totaled 9,799,927 bbls, valued at $104,- 
800,244. 
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Sec. 4, That whenever the President 
shall find that operations, practices, or 
transactions, at, on, in, or under the rules 
of any exchange, board of trade, or simi- 
lar institution or place of business cause 
or are likely to cause unjust market 
manipulation, or unfair and misleading 
market quotations, or undue depression or 
fluctuation of the prices of, or injurious 
speculation in, wheat or wheat flour, here- 
after in this section called evil practices, 
calculated or likely to enhance unduly the 
liabilities of the United States under the 
said guaranties, he is authorized to pre- 
scribe such regulations governing, or may 
either wholly or partly prohibit, opera- 
tions, practices, and transactions in wheat 
or wheat flour at, on, in, or under the 
rules of any exchange, board of trade, or 
similar institution or place of business as 
he may find essential in order to prevent, 
correct, or remove such evil practices, 
Such regulations may require all persons 
coming within their provisions to keep 
such records and statements of account, 
and may require such persons to make 
such returns, verified under oath or oth- 
erwise, as will fully and correctly disclose 
all transactions in wheat or wheat flour 
at, in, on, or under the rules of any such 
exchange, board of trade, or similar in- 
stitution or place of business, including 
the making, execution, settlement, and ful- 
fillment thereof. He may also require 
all persons acting in the capacity of a 
clearing house, clearing association, or 
similar institution, for the purpose of 
clearing, settling, or adjusting transac- 
tions in wheat or wheat flour at, in, on, 
or under the rules of any such exchange, 
board of trade, or similar institution or 
place of business, to keep such records 
and to make such returns as will fully 
and correctly disclose all facts in their 
possession relating to such transactions, 
and he may appoint agents to conduct all 
investigations necessary to enforce the 
provisions of this section and all regula- 
tions made by him in pursuance thereof, 
and may fix and pay the compensation 
of such agents. Any person who inten- 
tionally and willfully violates any regu- 
lation made pursuant to this section, or 
who knowingly engages in any operation, 
practice, or transaction prohibited pur- 
suant to this section, or who intentionally 
and willfully aids or abets in such viola- 
tion, or any such prohibited operation, 
practice, or transaction, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $1,000. The President shall 
take seasonable steps to provide for and 
to permit the establishment of a free and 
open market for the purchase, sale, and 
handling of wheat and wheat products 
upon the expiration of this Act. 

Sec. 5. That, from time to time, when- 
ever the President shall find it essential 
to license any business of importation, 
exportation, manufacture, storage, or dis- 
tribution of wheat or wheat flour in order 
to carry into effect any of the purposes 
of this Act, and shall publicly so an- 
nounce: Provided, That as between the 
two articles mentioned preference shall be 
given to the exportation of flour, except 
when the public interest would, in the 
judgment of the President, be injuriously 
affected thereby, no person shall, after a 
date fixed in the announcement, engage 
in or carry on any such business specified 
in the announcement unless he shall se- 
cure and hold a license issued pursuant 
to this section. The regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to this Act may include 
requirements with respect to the issuance 
of licenses, systems of accounts, and the 
auditing of accounts to be kept by 
licensees, submission of reports by them, 
with or without oath or affirmation, and 
the entry and inspection by the Presi- 
dent’s duly authorized agents of the 

laces of business of licensees. It shall 

unlawful for any licensee to engage 
in any unfairly discriminatory or decep- 
tive practice or device, or to make any 
unjust or unreasonable rate, commission, 
or charge, or to exact an unreasonable 
profit or price, in handling or dealing in 
or with wheat, wheat flour, bran, and 
shorts. Whenever the President shall 
find that any practice, device, rate, com- 
mission, charge, profit, or price of any 
licensee is unfairly discriminatory, de- 
ceptive, unjust, or unreasonable, and shall 


order such licensee, within a reasonable 
time fixed in the order, to discontinue the 
same, unless such order, which-shall recite 
the facts found, is revoked or suspended, 
such licensee shall, within the time pre- 
scribed in the order, discontinue such 
unfairly discriminatory, deceptive, unjust, 
or unreasonable - practice, device, . rate, 
commission, charge, profit, or price. The 
President may, in lieu of any such unfair- 
ly discriminatory, deceptive, unjust, or 
unreasonable practice, device, rate, com- 
mission, charge, profit, or price, find what 
is a fair, just, or reasonable practice, de- 
vice, rate, commission, charge, profit, or 
price, and in any proceeding brought in 
any court such order of the President shall 
be prima facie evidence. Any person who, 
without a license issued pursuant to this 
section, or whose license shall have been 
suspended or revoked after opportunity to 
be heard has been afforded him, intention- 
ally and knowingly engages in or carries 
on any business for which a license is re- 
quired under this section, or intentionally 
and willfully fails or refuses to discontinue 
any unfairly discriminatory, deceptive, 
unjust, or unreasoriable practice, device, 
rate, commission, charge, profit, or price, 
in accordance with the requirement of an 
order issued under this section, or inten- 
tionally and willfully violates any regula- 
tion prescribed under this Act, shail be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $1,000: Provided, That 
this section shall not apply to any farmer 
or co-operative association of farmers or 
other person with respect to the products 
of any farm or other land owned, leased 
or cultivated by him, nor to any common 
carrier. 

Sec. 6. That whenever the President 
shall find it essential in carrying out the 
guaranties aforesaid, or to protect the 
United States against undue enhancement 
of its liabilities thereunder, and shall 
make proclamation thereof, it shall be 
unlawful to import into the United States 
from any country named in such procla- 
mation, or to export from or: ship from 
or take out of the United States to any 
country named in such proclamation, 
wheat, semolina, or wheat flour, except at 
such time or times, and under such regu- 
lations or orders, and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe, until otherwise or- 
dered by the President or by Congress: 
Provided, That no preference shall be 
given to the ports of one State over those 
of another. Any person who shall import, 
export, ship, or take out of the United 
States, or attempt to import, export, ship, 
or take out of the United States, any 
wheat, semolina, or wheat flour in viola- 
tion of this section or of any regulation 
or order made hereunder, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon con- 
viction thereof be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $1,000: Provided further, That 
when the President finds that the im- 
portation into the United States of any 
wheat, semolina, or wheat flour produced 
outside of the United States materially 
enhances or is likely materially to enhance 
the liabilities of the United States under 
guaranties of prices therefor made pur- 
suant to law, and ascertains what rate of 
duty, added to the then existing rate of 
duty on wheat and to the value of wheat, 
semolina, or wheat flour at the time of 
importation, would be sufficient to bring 
the price thereof at which imported up 
to the price fixed or prevailing under the 
direction of the President under or pur- 
suant to this Act, he shall proclaim such 
facts, and thereafter there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon wheat, semolina, 
or wheat flour when imported in addition 
to the then existing rate of duty the rate 
of duty so ascertained; but in no case 
shall any such rate of duty be fixed at an 
amount which will effect a reduction of 
the rate of duty upon wheat, semolina, or 
wheat flour under any then existing tariff 
law of the United States. 

NOTE.—At this point appears the long 
amendment to the cotton futures act, which 
has nothing to do with the rest of the Lever 
act, or with the grain or milling industries, 
and is therefore omitted. 

Sec. 7. That any person who inten- 
tionally and knowingly makes any false 
statement or representation to any offi- 
cer, agent, or employee of the United 
States engaged in the performance of any 


duty under this Act, or falsely represents 
to any of said persons that the wheat 
he offers for sale was grown as a part of 
the nineteen hundred and eighteen or 
nineteen hundred and nineteen crops for 
the purpose of securing any of the bene- 
fits of the aforesaid guaranties, or any 
person who willfully assaults, resists, im- 
pedes, or interferes with any officer, 
agent, or employee of the United States 
in the execution of any duty authorized 
to be performed by or pursuant to this 
Act, or any person who intentionally and 
knowingly violates any regulation issued 
pursuant to this Act, except as otherwise 
made punishable in this Act, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $1,000. 

Sec. 8. That for carrying out the 
aforesaid guaranties and otherwise for 
the purpose of this Act, there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be available during the time this Act is in 
effect, the sum of $1,000,000,000, of which 
not to exceed $3,000,000 may be used for 
such administrative expenses, including 
the payment of such rent, the expense, 
including postage, of such printing and 
publications, the purchase of such ma- 
terial and equipment, and the employment 
of such persons and means, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, as the 
President may deem essential. Any mon- 
eys received by the United States from or 
in connection with the disposal by the 
United States of wheat or wheat flour un- 
der this Act may, in the discretion of the 
President, be used as a revolving fund 
for further carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. Any balance of such moneys 
not used as part of such revolving fund 
shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used 
to pay rent in the District of Columbia. 

See. 9. That an itemized statement, 
covering all receipts and disbursements 
under this Act, shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives on or before 
the twenty-fifth day of each month after 
the taking effect of this Act, covering the 
business of the preceding month, and such 
statement shall be subject to public in- 
spection. Not later than the expiration 
of sixty days after this Act shall cease 
to be in effect the President shall cause 
a detailed report to be made to the Con- 
gress of all proceedings had under this 
Act. Such report shall, in addition to 
other matters, contain an account of all 
persons appointed or employed, the salary 
or compensation paid or allowed each, the 
aggregate amount of the different kinds 
of property purchased or requisitioned, 
the use and disposition made of such 
property, and a statement of all receipts 
and expenditures, together with a state- 
ment showing the general character and 
estimated value of all property then on 
hand, and the aggregate amount and 
character of all claims against the United 
States growing out of this Act. 

Sec. 10. That words used in this Act 
shall be construed to import the plural 
or singular, as the case demands; the 
word “person,” wherever used in this Act, 
shall include individuals, partnerships, as- 
sociations, and corporations. When con- 
struing and enforcing the provisions of 
this Act, the act, omission, or failure of 
any official, agent, or other person acting 
for or employed by any individual, part- 
nership, association, or corporation, with- 
in the scope of his employment or office, 
shall in every case also be deemed the act, 
omission, or failure of such individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation, 
as well as that of the person. 

Sec. 11. That the provisions of this Act 
shall cease to be in effect whenever the 
President shall .find that the emergency 
growing out of the war with Germany 
has passed and that the further execution 
of the provision of this Act is no longer 
necessary for its purposes, the date of 
which termination shall be ascertained 
and proclaimed by the President; but the 
date when this Act shall cease to be in 
effect shall not be later than the first day 
of June, nineteen hundred and twenty: 
Provided, That after June first, nineteen 
hundred and twenty, neither the Presi- 
dent nor any agency acting for him shall 
purchase or contract for the purchase of 
wheat or flour. The ‘termination of this 
Act shall not affect any act done, or any 
right or obligation accruing or accrued, 
or any suit or proceeding had or com- 
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menc¢ed in any civil case before the said 
termination pursuant to this Act; but all 
rights and liabilities under this Act aris- 
ing before its termination shall continue 
and may be enforced in the same manner 
as if the Act had not terminated. Any 
offense committed and all penalties or 
liabilities incurred prior to such termina- 
tion may be prosecuted or punished in 
the same manner and with the same effect 
as if this Act had not been terminated. 
Approved, March 4, 1919. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 992.) 

P. A. Murphy, manager of the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, who is making a 
swing around the eastern flour markets, is 
expected home March 15. 

A fake revenue inspector is calling on 
retail grocers in Minneapolis and collect- 
ing a tax on flour stocks. Department of- 
ficials are now on his track. 

The bread bill in the Minnesota legis- 
lature, requiring bakers to place a tag on 
every loaf showing the percentage of each 
ingredient contained therein, was killed 
by the committee having it in charge. 

The Terminal Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated at Mossmain Junction, near 
Billings, Mont., with $100,000 capital 
stock, by W. P. Ladd, C. J. Eddy, P. P. 
Moss, FE. EF. Collins and M. L. Bateman. 
The company expects to build a mill this 
year, 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of North Dakota held its annual con- 
vention at Minot last week. One of the 
speakers was W. H. McDonald, grain su- 
pervisor of Minnesota, who demonstrated 
the methods used for testing grain here. 

Minneapolis jobbers this week have re- 
ceived returns from the attorneys who 
handled the affairs of Frederick K. Fish, 
a grain and feed broker of New York 
City who failed in 1915. The creditors 
received about 20¢ on the dollar in settle- 
ment of their claims. 

George Wollman, flour buyer for the 
Federal System of Bakeries Co., is ar- 
ranging to open a suite of offices in the 
Soo Line Building, Minneapolis. He this 
week closed a contract with the Waseca 
(Minn.) Milling Co. to take its entire 
output for his company. 

Five cracksmen held up three night 
workers in Regan Bros, bakery, Minne- 
apolis, Sunday night. They made the 
workers lie on the office floor while they 
blew open the doors of the safe. They 
were frightened away by the ringing of 
the telephone bell, however, and left with- 


* out disturbing the contents of the safe. 


The Minnesota House has passed with- 
out a dissenting vote the pure feed bill 
which provides for the labeling of con- 
centrated stock feeds with the percentage 
of each constituent and its analysis, and 
fixing the maximum fiber content at 121%, 
per cent. Mixed-feed manufacturers put 
up a stiff fight against the passage of this 
bill, but the farmer representatives were 
strong enough to put it over. 

A. D. Wilson, federal food adminis- 
trator for Minnesota, has announced that 
a committee of three is to be appointed to 
review the cases of farmers in this state 
who were found guilty of hoarding wheat 
last summer contrary to Food Administra- 
tion provisions. The wheat was confis- 
cated and the funds turned over to the 
Red Cross. It may be that the adminis- 
tration will refund the amounts to the 
farmers. 

The Montana legislature is now consid- 
ering the advisability of bonding the state 
to build a mill at Great Falls, in connec- 
tion with the proposed terminal elevator. 
A bill has been introduced to authorize the 
state to raise $500,000 for the proposi- 
tion. North Dakota is going ahead with 
a similar project on a larger scale, but the 
South Dakota legislature refused to con- 
sider a proposition of this character at 
this time. 

The committees having the matter in 
charge are pleased with the prospect for 
the success of the bakers’ short course at 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, next 
week. The Minnesota Bakers’ Service 
Board, which is fathering the project, has 
sent out invitations to attend to every 
registered baker in the state, and a good 
many acceptances have already been re- 
ceived. A very instructive programme 
has been prepared covering almost evéry 
phase of bakeshop technology. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MARCH 8 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: . 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, less usual 
discounts for.cash to retail 


Merchants ...-cccsccccesssecs $11.30@11.65 
Spring patent, jute .......s556. 10.20@10.50 
Spring straights, jute ........-. 9.75 @10.00 
Spring clears, jute ........--++- 8.20@ 8.60 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute....... 5.00@ 5.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.20@10.30 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.80 @10.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.45@ 9.65 
Clear, southern, jute .......+.+. 8.25@ 8.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.30 @10.50 
Patent, 95 ‘per cent ....seeeeees 10.20@10.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute ....cceeeeee 8.30@ 8.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.50 @7.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ . 6.20@6.50 


WHEAT—Offerings light; demand good at 
best premiums of the season. Prices for the 


week: Last 

This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard ..... 229@250 226 @228 220 
No. 2 hard ..... 228 @230 225 @226 217 
No. 1 red ......- -@237 ov'e@ eve 220 
No. 2 red ..,.0+. - @230 -»@230 217 
No. 1 nor, 8..... 228@236 226 @230 220 
No. 2 nor, 8..... 224@232 223@226% 217 
No. 1 dk hard... -@235 ~@i.. 224 


CORN—Offerings in the spot market not 
large, and demand mostly from industries. 
Prices unchanged to 2c lower. Range for 
the week: 


This week Last week Last year 


Sample g. 83 @132 76 @120 78 @165 
No. 6 mix 125 @133%123 @126 125@160 
No, 5 mix 126% @136 125% @128 155@163 
No. 4 mix 128% @137 128 @130 160@190 
No. 3 mix 131 @139 130 @131%...@... 
No. 6 yel. 125 @135 123 @126 130@163 
No. 5 yel. 127 @136%126 @128% 130@175 
No. 4 yel. 129 @139 128%.@131 160@178 
No. 3 yel. 1314%@140 130 @133 177@195 
No. 3 wh. 1381 @139 130 @132 -@. 


OATS—Supply light. Eastern demand 
small, Prices %@lc lower on Saturday. 
Range for the week follows: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 54. @60 63 @58 89 @95% 
No. 3 wh 57% @61% 57%@60% 90 @95 
Standard 58% @62 58% @60% 92 @95% 
No. 2 wh 60% @63 92% @96 

RYE—Buyers indifferent, and prices 2c 
lower on Saturday. The Grain Corporation 
has ordered out 704,000 bus No. 2 from public 
elevators here for export. No. 2 sold Satur- 
day at $1.45, and No, 4 at $1.36@1.38. March 
closed at $1.44%, and May at $1.48%. 

BARLEY—A weaker undertone existed at 
the close, while throughout the week the 
market was unsettled. Maltsters and ship- 
pers were fair buyers, and prices Saturday 
were 86@93c for maiting. 

CORN GOODS—Stocks in the hands of 
consumers and distributors have been re- 
duced, and trade slightly improved. Corn 
flour was quoted at $3.75@3.87%; cream 
meal, $3.35 for white, $3.45 for yellow, $3.57% 
for yellow granulated, 3.47% for white. 
Pearl hominy, $3.52%; grits, $3.47% per 100 
lbs from warehouse; car lots, 2%c less. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


59% @62 





aae 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls..... 82 280 65 291 
Wheat, bus.... 315 139 132 50 
Comm, DUS. .0.<+ 764 3,255 350 926 
Oe, GP. ccccs 850 2,224 1,134 1,331 
Rye, bus....... 65 126 6 55 
3arley, bus.... 808 623 321 220 





DULUTH, MARCH 8 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, in 98-lb cottons: 


Standard, patent .......eeeee0% $10.75 @10.90 
Piret GbOAr, FUG cccccccveverses 8.50@ 8.75 
Second clear, jute ...-cccecsess 6.00@ 6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


No. 3 straight FIG cccsecccesvcsccccsose 3.90 
PRPS WRIGS FIG ccccivevscsdcvescsscive 3.95 
BGs B GREE FHS ccccccccevescvcosvcccsses 3.60 
No. 8 PYG wcicccccsesaceses Cevveseeoes 3.60 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbis 
Mar. 8..13,195 Mar. 9..20,915 Mar. 10.14,540 
Mar, 1.. 5,665 Mar. 2..16,735 Mar. 3..17,720 
Feb, 22..14,300 Feb. 23..15,880 Feb. 24..10,755 
Feb. 15..12,465 Feb, 16..19,080 Feb, 17..10,770 


WHEAT—tTrade narrow, due to scanty 
receipts and offers for sale. Mills showed a 
little more interest in picking up supplies of 
the better grade and a willingness to pay 
stiff premium to get it. They were the prin- 
cipal buyers, elevators getting only an occa- 
sional car, Some No. 1 northern, spot and 
to arrive, sold as high as $2.34. Lower 
grades were quoted at about the government 
basis. Anything offered sold. After March 


15 government holdings here will be sold, 
which should ease the supply situation. How- 
ever, the price will continue high. 

Practically all local stocks are owned by 
the Food Administration. One house shipped 
out a 17,000-bu lot, the first to move in some 
time. Elevators are filled, and the storage 
problem remains as acute as ever. No great 
relief can be expected until navigation opens. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 

Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 1. 56% @58% 141% 75@ 84 
March 3. 56% @58% 141% 75@ 84 
March 4. 56% @58% 142 75@ 84 
March 5. 57% @59% 142% 75@ 84 
March 6. 57% @59% 141% 75@ 84 
March 7. 60% @62% 143% 75@ 84 
March 8 . 58% @60% 142% 75@ 84 


Mar, 9, 1918. 92% @93% 290 205 @240 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Domestic—~ -——Bonded——. 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


CRE wicese 195 25 1,267 3 1 2,039 
). errere: 2,955 14 437 ee e* ee 
Barley - 817 347 684 76 -» 218 
Flaxseed .. 16 55 1,552 eo 10 94 
Corn ..eece os 41 ee . os oe 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r~—Receipts—— --—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 16 66 551 oe 83 38 
Durum oe 


3 28 17 12 ee 
Winter .... ee 1 8 ee ‘ 21 
Totals.... 16 70 687 17 95 59 
COE ccscve oa 20 aia ee 32 oe 
OOD wscser 5 5 3 3 9 
Bonded... es os 296 ee 1 
BIS cossccs 7 1 4 es 14 
Barley ea es 20 34 20 2 
Bonded... “ ee 11 ° 
Flaxseed .. 25 9 66 23 5 1 
Bonded... os 6 20 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March §8, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
c~ Wheat stocks— -—-—grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor) 
1, 2 nor }11,438 150 1,474 9 14 1 
2 dk norj 
3 dk nor ? 
3 nor § 425 4 475 1 2 1 
All other 
spring .. 
1am dur )} 
1, 2 dur } 
2am dur J 
l 
J 


- 2,499 195 5,977 2 5 664 
3,960 64 oe 1 1 


3 am dur 


3 dur * 372 
All other 
durum ..5,165 301 879 3 5 13 
1 dk hd w) 
1, 2hd w }1,114 4 es és 1 
2dk hdwJ 
All other 
winter 886 36 845 1 ie 6 
White ..... - o“ 4 4 os 
Mixed ..... ee s« ee 1 8 14 
Totals ..25,859 754 9,654 18 40 699 


FLAXSEED—Market displayed great ac- 
tivity. Price fluctuations were wide and 
sharp in the leading issues, with an under- 
current of strength, due to extremely light 
receipts, with a crushing competition for the 
insufficient offerings. Help also came from 
limited local stocks and poor prospects of 
getting Argentine flaxseed in the near future. 
Bids were quoted for No. 1 spot at l4e over 
May, and to arrive 12c over the same deliv- 
ery at one time. Closing basis was 2c lower, 
12c and 10c premium over May. 

Futures worked up 14@lé6c, hitting high 
at $3.74 for May and $3.59 on July. The 
advance caused weak holders to take profits 
that eventually ran into stop-loss orders, 
materially cutting down gains. Final figures 
on May show net advance against close, 
March 1, of 9c to but 8c for July. Uncer- 
tainty of future developments is reflected in 
wide discount of July under May. October 
was quoted late in the week, Close, Friday, 
was posted at $3. Closing day it was bid 
up 10c without trade to $3.10, where it set- 
tled for the session. 

RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
7—Close—_, 
Opening March 9 
Mar.3 High Low Mar. 8 1918 
May ..$3.57 $3.74 $3.57 $3.67 $4.18% 
July .. 3.45 3.59 3.45 3.48 4.17 
OSE, 06 “aeve 3.10 3.00 3.10 3.64 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 8 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.00@11.45 
First clear, cotton ........eeee8 8.95@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 8.10@ 8.25 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 7.40@ 7.60 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 5.90@ 6.00 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 lbs....... evens @ 3.75 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs....... eoee-@ 3.25 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... 10.75 @11.00 


MILLFEED—Firmer. Standard bran, 
$37.50@38; standard fine middlings, $38@39; 
rye feed, $33@35; flour middlings, $40@42; 
oil meal, $64; hominy feed, $49.50,—all in 
100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@8c. Demand was 
good for all milling grades, and offerings 


Receipts, 106 cars. 
$2.20@ 


were well cleaned up. 
No. 1 northern, $2.27@2.34; No. 2, 
2.31; No. 8, $2.20@2.27. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 217 
cars. Industries and shippers were doing 
little, and only the choice was salable, low- 
grades being carried over. No. 3, 95c@ 
$1.01%; No. 4, 88@98c; feed and rejected, 
85 @90c, 

RYE—Up 4@5c, but closed weak. Demand 
was good early, but later dropped off. Re- 
ceipts, 35 cars. Wo. 1, $1.45@1.49; No. 2, 
$1.44@1.49; No. 3, $1.38@1.46. 

CORN—Advanced 8@10c early in the 
week, but later fell back 2@4c, closing 
easier. There was a good demand from in- 
dustries and shippers, especially for yellow; 
offerings of white were light. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.34@1.42; No. 4 yellow, $1.28@1.39; No. 3 
mixed, $1.28@1.39; No. 3 white, $1.31@1.40. 

OATS—Advanced 2c, but closed easier. 
Receipts, 116 cars. Demand was good for 
choice, but black mixture was liberally dis- 
counted to sell. The local trade has mod- 
erate stocks on hand, and bought sparingly. 
Shippers were in the market at all times. 
Standard, 59@63c; No. 3 white, 57@62c; No. 
4 white, 56@60c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis.... 6,660 20,650 8,050 26,950 
Wheat, bus... 142,040 62,400 111,220 23,400 
Corn, bus..... 109,810 802,580 29,190 373,820 


Oats, bus..... 256,360 398,720 207,310 148,000 
Barley, bus... 340,690 349,310 127,170 157,590 
oe! Se 47,250 116,050 33,750 40,800 
Feed, tons.... 780 1,070 1,095 210 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 8 
FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 


95 per cent, $10.30@10.60, 100 per cent $10@. 


10.20, clear $7.50@8.50; soft wheat patent 
$9.85 @10.20, 100 per cent $9.85@10, clear 
$8.25@8.50; spring wheat 95 per cent $10.30 
@10.60, 100 per cent $10@10.30, clear $8.75@ 
9.25, second clear $6.25@7, jute. City mills 
quote hard wheat patent $10.30, 100 per cent 
$10, soft wheat patent $10.55, 100 per cent 
$10.30, bulk. Rye flour, white patent $8.85@ 
9, straight $7.75@8, dark $5.75 @6.25, 

MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $39@40; middlings, $44@48; yellow 
hominy feed, $44; white, $46; barley feed, 
$44@45: No. 1 alfalfa meal, $34@35; oat- 
feed, $23. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 127 cars, against 122 
last week. Prices 4c higher, and demand 
good. Closing prices: No. 2 hard, $2.35. 

CORN—Receipts, 205 cars, against 220. 
Advanced 7@8c. Demand good. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.43; No. 4 corn, $1.37; 
No. 5 corn, $1.33, No. 3 yellow, $1.42; No. 4 
yellow, $1.40@1.43; No. 3 white, $1.40; No. ¢ 
white, $1.37; No. 5 white, $1.33; No. 6 white, 
$1.29. 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.10; cream 
meal, $3.30; grits and hominy, $3.50. 

OATS—Receipts, 150 cars, against 225. 
Prices 2c higher, and demand good. Closing 
prices: standard, 64c; No. 3 white, 63% @64c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
$1,100 53,930 55,190 101,490 
195,600 212,400 121,070 178,490 
313,805 1,340,450 181,260 948,920 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 424,000 1,050,000 400,230 883,120 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 BUS 8 acecs 10,840 
Barley, bus.. 20,800 44,800 7,900 33,980 





TOLEDO, MARCH 8 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
bulk, f.o.b. mill, $10.10@10.45; spring, $10.45. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........5.6. $38.00 @ 41.00 
PEER TOBE ow cicicccvcescectecse 40.00 @ 42.00 
MEIGGHNGS wc cccccccescccesevese 42.00 @43.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ + +ee + @63.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@10.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 30 cars, 14 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 21 cars, none contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 60 cars, 38 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c7~Receipts—, -—-Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 42,000 16,800 6,380 16,600 
Com, BUR. sco. 25,650 5,100 24,900 18,700 
CRG, SEs c.0s 121,950 117,600 111,840 16,000 


KANSAS CITY, MARCH 8 

FLOUR—A better demand for the week 
brought a slight rise in prices. Nominal 
quotations: standard 100 per cents, $9.40@ 
9.60; patents, $9.80@10. 

MILLFEED—Nominal quotations: bran, in 
100-lb sacks, $36.50@37 ton; shorts, $41@43. 
Shorts at this price even are almost unob- 
tainable; however, the expected increase in 
mill activity should ease the market soon. 

WHEAT—In line with the announcement 
of the added premium on future releases of 
government wheat, prices advanced around 
2c today. Nominal quotations: hard, No. 1 
dark $2.32@2.34, medium $2.31@2.32, yellow 
$2.29@2.30; No. 2 dark $2.30@2.32, medium 
$2.28@2.31, yellow $2.27@2.29; No. 3 dark 
$2.29@2.30, medium $2.27@2.29, yellow $2.25 
@2.26; No. 4 dark $2.24@2.27, medium $2.21 
@2.24, yellow $2.19@2.21; No. 6 dark $2.18 
@2.21, medium $2.17@2.19, yellow $2.14@ 
2.15. Soft: No. 1 $2.32@2.33, No. 2 $2.30@ 
. 





2.31, No. 3 $2.28@2.29, No. 4 $2.23@2.26, No. 
5 $2.21@2.23. 

CORN—Prices advanced for the week in 
sympathy with the rise in futures and in the 
face of an active demand. Nominal quo- 
tations: white: No. 2 $1.44@1.46, No. 3 $1.41 
@1.43, No. 4 $1.37@1.40, No. 5 $1.84@1.36. 
Yellow: No, 2 $1.47@1.48, No. 3 $1.43@1.45, 
No. 4 $1.39@1.41, No. 5 $1.35@1.38. Mixed: 
No. 2 $1.42@1.44, No. 3 $1.40@1.42, No. 4 
$1.35 @1.38, No. 5 $1.32@1.34, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus. 221,500 164,700 528,750 116,100 
Corn, bus... 212,500 1,888,750 268,750 1,031,250 


Oats, bus... 311,100 336,600 226,500 174,000 
Rye, bus.... 9,900 20,900 3,300 19,800 
Barley, bus. 9,000 60,200 42,900 12,400 
Bran, tons.. 520 400 2,640 2,200 
Hay, tons... .6,504 8,556 2,712 5,052 
Flour, bbls.. 5,525 10,000 33,150 25,500 





NEW YORK, MARCH 8 

FLOUR—Business for forward shipment 
affected by the harbor strike, which, how- 
ever, resulted in a demand for flour on spot. 
Prices ranged, on spring. patents, $10.65@ 
11.15; first clears, $9@9.50; winter straights, 
$10@10.50; Kansas straights, $10.75 @11.15,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 113,614 bbls; shipments, 
77,837. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 1,093,400 bus; ship- 
ments, 403,585. 
CORN—Market dull, with offers light. 


Some export inquiry from neutrals, but no 
business to speak of, on account of lack of 
tonnage. Prices: No. 2 yellow, $1.60; No. 3 
yellow, $1.57; No. 2 mixed, $1.57. Receipts, 
32,200 bus; shipments, 8,485. 

OATS—Cash market strong, owing to 
fears that harbor strike will delay arrivals. 
A good demand for cash oats on New York 
side of river. Prices ranged 70@74c. Re- 
ceipts, 686,000 bus; shipments, 1,185,223. 





BUFFALO, MARCH 8 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent ....... is «es -@11,45 
3akers patent ........ eee nee -@11.45 
Pe, SO Sb 6ekeedcet eh seh ered --@ 9.25 
OG RRIE: HOOP in 5. 50660 a:0:00 60 08 40% -@11.25 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs Sr. 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs ..... ce sonnet aa 
Sacked 

PP, DOF SOG. 4 oc kbar sienseninsa $.....@40.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@41.00 
BETO, DOUG asc beac 6awseeces Sree. . 
Flour middlings ..........+e.+. sees « @46.00 
Oe GOR, DOP COR coc ctactsvvece sees» @54.00 
Barley ground feed, pure. ‘ 48.00 @49.00 
PE DEE ob. debe cstivteataeds 3 47.00 @ 48.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@54.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... --- @53.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 80.00 @85.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ‘ 55.00 @56.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 56.00 @57.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ o eee» @55.24 
COs MOORE, DOP COM ccc cccecnnticus 60.00 @61.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

DOGMOGD scccccccesissvesqecsse - «+++ @61.50 


Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... .....@63.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, 

WORE 6 6 ct be sev sc aeceeeeayesa 8.50@ 8.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 25.00@26.00 

WHEAT—Millers are looking for spring 
and winter wheat, and will pay a good big 
premium over the government prices for spot 
stuff, especially winter wheat. It is said by 
some wheat dealers that their last sales 
were at 10c over the quoted prices. There 
was no wheat offered here today. 

CORN—Unsettled, generally higher, but at 
the advance holders in store were anxious to 
sell, and quite a good business was done at 
irregular prices, Track corn held up fairly 
well, The closing prices were 10c higher 
than last week, or about $1.50 for No, 2 
yellow; No. 3 yellow, $1.49; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.47; No. 5 yellow, $1.42,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—The market advanced about 3c, 
and lost it at the close of the week. Offer- 
ings were fair, and. demand light. No. 2 
white, 67c; standard, 66%c; No. 3 white, 
66c; No. 4 white, 65c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Local maltsters paid $1.01@ 
1.03, but only a few cars were offered at 
those prices. Dealers quote-the market at 
$1@1.10 for feed to choice malting. 

RYE—tThere were bids of $1.47 for No. 2, 
on track, through billed. The asking price 
was $1.55. 








PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 8 
FLOUR—Receipts, 8,249,119 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 9,772,700 lbs in sacks. Quotations, 
to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....... $10.25@10.50 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 9.50@10.00 
Hameas Straight ..cccccccsccecs 10.65 @11.00 
Kansas short patent ........... 10.90@11.20 
Spring short patent ............ 11.10@11.30 
ee 10.85 @11.00 
Spring first clear ...........e+- 9.40@ 9.90 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 380,486 
bus; exports, 431.782; stock, 1,415,622. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
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licky, $2.34; No, 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
oa38” garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 

RYE FLOUR—Slightly higher in sympathy 
with raw material, but trade slow. Quota- 
tions: $7.75@8.40, as to quality, per 196 lbs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Dull and lower, 
with moderate but ample offerings. Quota- 
tions, to arrive, per 98-lb sack, $4.50@4.75. 

CORN—Offerings light and market a 
shade firmer, but trade quiet. Receipts, 84,- 
027 bus; stock, 197,579. Quotations, car lots 
for local trade: yellow, as to quality and 
location, $1.40@1.45. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slow, 
largely nominal. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-]b sacks 

Gran. yellow meal, fancy.....$2.75@3.57% 

Gran. white meal, fancy...... ....@3.45 

Yellow table meal, fancy ..... 3.10@3.42% 

White table meal, fancy ..... 3.10@3.32% 
Ordinary ground meal ....«..... «...@3.00 
White corn flour, fancy ........ eee» @3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ «...@3.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3.45@3.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.45@2.50 


and market 





OATS—Market advanced ic under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Reéceipts, 51,427 
bus; stock, 777,366. Quotations: 

Beek B WRI wcscccccecs ecseseees 69% @70 

Standard white ........... coors 69 @E9% 
No. 3 white ........ reve rrer yr 68 @68% 
No. 4 white ....... eecocce - 66% @67% 


OATMEAL—Dull, with fairly liberal offer- 
ings at quoted rates. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.91; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.72@8; 
patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $7.82@9; pearl 
barley, in 100-1b sacks, as to size and quality, 
$2.90 @5.75. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and.exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in February were as follows, with compari- 
sons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
February, 1919... 192,792 1,096,873 128,028 
January, 1919.... 307,862 1,985,442 $4,545 
February, 1918... 170,573 485,215 74,822 
February, 1917... 94,067 2,191,296 530,354 
Exports— 
February, 1919... 252,903 1,541,565 
January, 1919.... 279,589 1,445,300 ...... 
February, 1918... ...... > ees 
February, 1917... 127,481 1,964,194 377,142 





BOSTON, MARCH 8 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short... .$11.35@11.60 
Spring patents, standard ....... 11.10@11.40 
11. 


Hard winter patents ........... 11.25@ 75 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.75 @11.40 
Soft winter straights .......... 10.20@10.50 
Spring first clears ..........-56. 9.00@ 9.65 

MILLFEED—Slow demand, with tone of 
market easy on all kinds. Spring bran, $43; 
winter bran, $43.25; middlings, $44@48; 
mixed feed, $46@48; gluten feed, $57.17; 


hominy feed, $57; stock feed, $51; oat hulls, 
reground, $28; cottonseed meal, $62.25@65,—- 
all in 100’s. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet for all 


demand 


corn goods. White corn flour, $3.65@3.75; 
white corn meal, $3.30@3.35; yellow granu- 
lated, $3.30; bolted, $3.25; feeding, $2.80@ 


2.85; cracked corn, $2.85@2.90; hominy grits 
and samp, $3.30@3.35; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $3.90@4,—all in 100’s. 


OATMEAL—Fair demand, with prices 
fairly steady. Rolled oatmea! is quoted at 
$3.75 per 100-lb sack, and cut and ground 
at $4.30. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

7—-Receipts— c—Stocks— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis....%11,158 102,350 ..... «seeee 
Wheat, bus. ..357,650 2,000 952,159 6,373 
Corn, bus..... 1,075 * eee 1,480 
Oats, bus..... 6,000 108,500 677,676 152,115 
BEG, BEBeccccs ceccs Se, wesw 2,985 
WEE, MOB scs cceee dene sever 1,455 
Millifeed, tons. 30 wee: seess Cabess 
Corn meal, bbls oy Wee veses, acess 
Oatmeal, cases 1,650 ee. sees caave 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... DiBOe . ccuca. sess4 


*Includes 650 bbis for export, compared 
with 62,200 in 1918. 

Exports of flour and grain from Boston 
during the week ending March 8: to Liver- 
pool, 40,000 bus wheat; to Rotterdam, 60,047 
140-i1b sacks flour. 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 8 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 958-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............ $11.10@11.25 


10.85 @11.00 
10.60@10.75 
9.00@ 9.50 


Spring standard patent ........ 
Spring straight 
Spring first clear ...........+.-. 


Spring second clear ............ 7.50@ 8.50 
Winter short patent ........... 10.60 @10.85 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 9.65@ 9.90 


11.10@11.25 
10.85 @11.00 
9.00@ 9.50 


Hard winter short patent ...... 
Hard winter standard patent... 


Hard winter first clear ......... 


Rye flour, pure and blended..... 6.75@ 7.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@11.55 

City mills’ spring patent ....... o eee + @11.55 

City milis’ winter patent........ - +e. +@11.30 

City mills’ winter straight...... - eee + @11.16 
MILLFEED—Steadier and in better re- 


quest. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $41.50@42.50; spring middlings, 
$42@43.50; soft winter bran and middlings, 
$44. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 133,304 bus; exports, 
298,300; stock, 2,481,702. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
lickY@ $2.33%. 

CORN—Firmer ; 
small. 


movement and demand 


Receipts, 88,657 bus; exports, 40,575;. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


stock, 170,591. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, $1.40; 
southern, including white, yellow and mixed, 
$1.30@1.42; near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, 
$6.50@6.75; white, $6.10@6.25. 

OATS—Higher; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 462,902 bus; exports, 99,635; 
stock, 1,036,785. Closing prices: standard 
white, domestic, 68%@69c; No. 3. white, 
domestic, 68 @68%c. 

RYE—Unchanged; movement and demand 
limited. Receipts, 5,622 bus; stock, 645,461. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
$1.55. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 11 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were 
within the following range: 
March 11 


Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$11.20@11.25 
Firat clear, Jute . 225. ccccccccscs 8.50@ 9.00 
Second clear, jute 5.50@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1919 1918 1917 1916 
March 15.. .....-. 95,485 332,600 403,040 
March 8... 160,630 172,135 391,490 384,575 
March 1... 242,515 206,820 400,685 377,610 
Feb. 22... 190,760 156,255 377,190 393,380 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
March 15.. ...... 7,635 17,610 70,445 
March 8... ....- . 22,095 28,215 19,685 
March 1... «sees. 88,855 26,210 17,700 
Feb. 22... «evece 54,790 15,960 46,150 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week * Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Feb. 1. 66 59,025 210,095 173,065 2,645 3,550 
Feb. 8. 66 59,025 189,485 172,836 9,175 3,525 
Feb. 15. 66 59,025 191,545 173,525 2,695 16,430 
Feb, 22. 66 59,025 194,870 163,840 3,610 8,400 
Mar. 1.. 65 58,675 254,425 172,605 4,235 10,150 
Mar. 8.. 49 44,975 206,010 99,920 .... e0ee 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(March 11) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


March 11 Year ago 
BOR 66 veccnsceses $35.50 @37.00 $33.70@34.00 
Stand. middlings.. 35.50@37.00 35.70@36.00 
Flour middlings... 42.00@4240 42.70@43.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 46.50@47.00 - @ 49.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $50.00@51.00 


48.50 @49.00 
47.00 @ 48.00 
46.00 @ 47.00 
35.50 @36.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.90@ 3.95 
Corn meal, yellowf .........00. 3.30@ 3.35 
Rye flour, white*® .......eeeeee% 8.00@ 8.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.00@ 6.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbIf ........ 9.00@ 9.05 
Graham, standard, bbit ° 8.90@ 9.00 
Rolled Oats*®® ....ccecevecnesves oveee@ 3.42 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 10.00@15.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@20.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 9,.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning, 

POF BOM oc ccccccsescsvscecsces 12.00 @ 20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 25.00@35.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

PEF COM cn ccrececeresneceseecss 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 8.00@15.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .......--4e00- 62.00 @65.00 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 


25.00@ 40.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


cos March 8&— ‘ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,503 174 1,010 656 497 
Boston ..... 1,176 xem 677 in% oe 
Buffalo 8,896 123 6,564 13 90 
Chicago ....15,999 747 6,208 4,056 2,238 
Detroit .... 44 130 202 59 eee 
Duluth ....25,859 sas 195 2,955 816 
Galveston .. 896 12 cee eee eee 
Indianapolis 240 413 253 il eee 
Kansas City 8,551 827 1,526 175 ébe 
Milwaukee... 3,398 83 653 2,203 2,768 
Minneap’lis 23,853 82 791 4,532 979 
New Orleans 3,185 139 891 6 06 TP 
Newp. News... 0% 96 a 684 
New York.. 3,255 81 3,514 842 1,519 
Omaha .... 4,541 626 967 79 102 
Peoria ..... ane 62 151 TT rr 
Philadelphia 1,160 198 773 819 536 
St. Louis.... 1,054 268 456 95 51 
Toledo 1,123 42 730 183 3 
Totals ..115,529 4,007 27,453 16,678 10,553 
Last year. 8,949 11,268 15,199 1,172 4,231 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
2,690,000 bus; corn, 476,000; oats, 213,000; 


Barley, 841,000 bus. 





rye, 1,218,000. Increase 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 








r—Mplis— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

March 5... 209 77 2 10 40 310 
March 6... 267 65 8 7 84 271 
March 7... 214 116 1 5 106 234 
March 8... 304 $1 1 3 99 360 
March 10.. 370 107 3 6 57 176 
March 11.. 257 75 4 13 125 449 
Totals.. 1,621 531 19 44 611 1,800 


range for week of 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 






No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 21% 2.18% 
Red spring ....... ~- 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
Durum ...sccsscccseeess 3.21% 2.18% 
Red durum .....c.cereee 3.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.238% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..........-. 3.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Bed winter ......scccee- 3.31% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: arch 9 
é March 8 March 1 1918 
Wheat, bus ......2,126,800 2,040,980 653,220 
Flour, bbis ...... 30,249 29,048 13,040 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,499 1,177 2,681 
Comm, BUS ..s.siis 267,960 121,830 809,900 
Oat, DUP 2000050 432,150 338,520 1,306,340 
Barley, bus...... 859,560 453,730 990,840 
TO, WHE 6 osces'dc 524,000 189,720 216,240 
Flaxseed, bus... 127,900 122,100 112,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday wheat: March 9 
March 8 Marchi 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 747,460 610,640 280,720 
Flour, bbis ...... 258,903 279,555 296,943 
Millstuff, tons.... 11,011 10,745 13,744 
Core, DMP ce ccces 121,250 166,320 709,930 
Oats, bus ........ 416,150 567,120 1,121,400 
Barley, bus...... 911,430 1,139,060 594,360 
Rye, bua ........ 25,600 3,690 134,900 
Flaxseed, bus.... 61,440 41,810 11,250 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Mar. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
4. 129@130 57 @57%..... @142% 80@89 
5. 129@130 57% @57% ..... @142% 8s0@94 
6. 128@130 56% @57% 141 @141% 80@92 
7. 1831@133 59 @60% 142%@143 80@92 
8. 180@132 57% @58% 149% @141% 78@90 
10. 1883@135 58%@59_..... @143% 8s0@91 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Mar. 9 Mar. 10 
Mar.8 Mar. 1 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark .... 2,735 2,612 ese 485 
No. 1 northern.12,653 12,784 ‘ 1,629 
No. 2 northern. 1,608 1,606 2,040 
Other grades .. 6,857 6,887 6,954 
TOURIW cc ccces 23,853 23,889 689 11,108 
Im 1926 ...cc0s: 12,916 12,868 bee wey 
Im 2926 ..ccoes 12,148 13,089 
Im 1016 ..ccces 20,273 20,910 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Mar. 9 Mar. 10 Mar. 11 


Mar.8 Mar.1 1918 1917 1916 
Comm .iss & 89 800 238 94 
Oats .... 790 590 1,576 6,520 3,287 
Barley ..2,979 865 1,050 1,002 283 
Rye ....4,532 4,163 443 440 573 
Flaxseed. 23 19 83 506 217 





Flaxseed and Products 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





c— Mpls—, - Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 4...$3.76 3.74 3.77 3.65 3.50 
March 6... 3.80% 3.78 3.82 3.69 3.55 
March 6... 3.86 3.83% 3.85% 3.72% 3.56 
March 7... 3.86 3.85 3.88 3.74 3.55 
March 8... 3.78 3.76 3.79 3.67 3.48 
March 10.. 3.69 3.66% 3.70 3.62 3.46% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——, -——In store——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 168 112 105 23 83 5606 
Duluth..... 25 15 86 16 65 1,646 


Totals.... 193 127 191 39 148 2,152 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to March 
8, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
e—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

4,114 4,115 1,490 687 

3,018 2,031 2,148 


Minneapolis 


Duluth ... 2,886 














Totals ......-. 7,132 6,146 4,376 2,835 





Old-Time Miller Dead 


William M. Lang, better known to the 
milling fraternity as “Will Lang,” died 
March 12 at his residence, 4657 Colfax 
Avenue So., Minneapolis. Mr. Lang has 
been sick for the past six months with 
stomach trouble. He was born at Spen- 
cerville, Ont., in 1851, and learned the 
milling business at that place, coming to 
Minnesota in 1872. He had been connect- 
ed with mills at Red Wing, La Crosse, 
Superior and Minneapolis, continually 
since coming west. For the past ten years 
he had been with the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. He leaves a wife and three children, 
Mrs. R. B. Orr, New Prague, Minn., H. 
M. Lang, Minneapolis, and Helen Lang, a 
student. Funera 
at Lakewood Cemetery. 


will be held March 14- 


March 12, 1919 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— To— 

Albany ......... 38.6 New York® ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ..... - 31.56 New Yorkt ..,.. 34.5 
Baltimore *..... 31.56 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Philadelphia - 82.5 
Binghamton .... 31.6 Philadelphia* 32.5 
Boston .......+. 36.56 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Bostem® ...cecck 33.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Po | ee 34.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
BuEalo ..ccvises 25.5 Portland*® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 41.6 
Corning ........ 81.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Elmira ++eeeee 81.5 Rockland....... 36.5 
DOE és: ther ieebes 25.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ......... 81.6 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.6 
De Ure esetins 31.56 Syracuse ....... $1.6 
Kansas City .... 19.6 TOY ccccccccece BBE 
Louisville ...... | rere - 32.5 
Montreal ...... - 86.6 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil eake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: -~Ex-lake— Reshipping 

Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
20 17% 


New York .... 24% 20 20 


oo Serer 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond se BRU BOR .ccae BF oéia'e 
eee 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% .... 17 $0 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
MIDERY wv vcccce 23 19% ..s- 
Wthem cccccece 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 40.0 Detroit ......... 26.5 
BOSOM ccecccce + 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ..... . 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points.. 37.0 
BRIDGET 66 cae cca 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse .:..... 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ..... - 87.0 Louisville ..... - 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 

Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 


Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





United States Crops—All Grains 
The attached ‘table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats B’rley Rye Flax wh’t 
1918*,. 917 2,583 1,535 237 77 15 18 


1917.. 651 3,159 1,587 209 60 8 17 
1916.. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914.. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 621 © 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 636 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909.. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 8620 15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 , 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 754 1654 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905.. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 


*Based on condition Dec. 1. 





Federal Work for Millers 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture announces that it desires to se- 
cure men with milling and grain experi- 
ence to assist in the grain-dust explosion 
and fire-prevention campaign in mills and 
elevators throughout the country. The 
appointments will be made at a salary of 
$135 a month, and will be temporary, ter- 
minating not later than June 30, 1919. 

Men with training in one of the follow- 
ing lines will be eligible for appointment 
to this work: milling, mechanical, elec- 
trical, or chemical engineering education, 
training or experience; practical experi- 
ence in grain mills and elevators in the 
manufacture and production of flour, 
feeds, and grain products; experience in 
the manufacture, design, or construction 
of grain cleaning and handling equipment 
for mills and elevators. 

Applications for this work should be 
forwarded promptly to Dr. C. I. Alsberg, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a detailed statement 
of experience and training, together with 
any special qualifications which the appli- 
cant may have for this work. 
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ARGENTINE GRAIN STOCKS 


« (Continued from page 988.) 

of grain available, export operations are 
much slower than in previous years at 
this stage, and this fact assumes special 
importance, seeing that a considerable 
portion of the harvest of 1917-18 has still 
to be shipped, which means the holding 
up of the produce and the immobilization 
of its value. The stock of the 1917-18 
harvest totals—including wheat, linseed, 
oats and corn—some 2,666,578 tons. 

“For the present harvest (1918-19) I 
calculate, on the basis of the forecast 
formulated, that after deducting require- 
ments for seed and for consumption dur- 
ing the year, we would have available 
for export 3,215,000 tons of wheat, 585,- 
000 tons of linseed, and 450,000 tons of 
oats, totaling 4,250,000 tons. Adding to 
this the stock of wheat, linseed, oats and 
corn of the last harvest, we would have 
a total of 6,916,578 tons. 

“So much for the actual bulk of this 
produce, a portion of which will remain 
warehoused, while a part must lie ex- 
posed to the inclemencies of the weather 
in our rural centers, because our rural 
productive industry is not yet in a posi- 
tion to cope with these contingencies. 
But if we consider the economic effects of 
the immobilization of the value which 
these products represent, the question at 
once becomes more serious. 

“Taking into account the high cost this 
year of all articles and operations neces- 
sary for the production, harvesting and 
transport of the grain, I believe it would 
be no exaggeration to calculate the cost 
of wheat at $110 m/n per ton; that of 
linseed, at $130 m/n; oats, $60 m/n; and 
corn, $45 m/n; and we thus arrive at the 
value of the existing stock and the present 
harvest as follows: 


Tons $ m/n 
Wheat ........ 4,248,256 at $110, 467,308,160 
Linseed ...... 655,645 at 130, 85,233,850 
QOD 60 ccvacies 899,110 at 60, 63,946,600 
GR 8960s vader 1,113,567 at 45, 60,110,575 
656,599,125 


“A considerable proportion of this total 


value has already been paid out by agri- 
culturists for seed, harvesting, stacking, 
bags, threshing, cartage, etc., either from 
their own monetary resources or from 
credits they have obtained from traders 
or from the banks, who usually make such 
advances, counting upon repayment with- 
in a specified term and upon which the 
one class of lenders regulates its credit 
operations, and the other its commercial 
transactions. To state these values nu- 
merically is sufficient to permit of the 
realization that their immobilization must 
react in a very appreciable manner upon 
the economic organism of the country. 

“Those expenses are calculated to reach 
a total of $332,731,000 m/n. But it is 
sufficiently notorious that the prices of 
everything required for the harvest are 
much higher now than in 1914-15. An in- 
crease of only 20 per cent would raise 
the total to little less than $400,000,000 
m/n. 

“Be the cause of the paralysis observ- 
able in our export trade what it may, the 
magnitude of these figures and the pros- 
pect of a corn harvest which may attain 
to 5,000,000 tons, to be offered on our 
market within three or four months, are 
facts which induce me to consider it op- 
portune to present the foregoing figures 
to your excellency, seeing that the value 
of our agricultural produce represents 
86 per cent of our total annual export 
trade, that is to say, a sum of about $570,- 
000,000 gold.” 


RAINS INJURE SMALL GRAINS 


Excessive and untimely rains during 
the closing weeks of 1918 caused serious 
prejudice to the wheat and linseed crops, 
and in a lesser. degree to the oats. On the 
other hand, they benefited the corn. I 
note that a press telegram from Wash- 
ington, published here today, states that 
the American War Trade Board has re- 
moved the embargo on the importation 
of Argentine corn to the States. I am 
not in a position to estimate to what ex- 
tent the removal of this restriction will 
be availed of by American importers, but 
it is obvious, from the report above quot- 


ed, that there will be a plentiful supply 
to draw against here if it is required. 

The scarcity of bags has been prejudi- 
cial. There has been a good deal of prof- 
iteering. The Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies is distributing about 75,000,000 
bags to growers who prove their bona 
fides. The prices are 75c (paper) for 
new bags, and about 50c for old, plus rail- 
way or river steamer freight. 

The grain convention, whereby the al- 
lies, through the British and French gov- 
ernments, are to purchase the bulk of 
Argentina’s exportable harvest surplus, 
has been hanging fire for several weeks. 
There is a prospect of some definite de- 
cision being arrived at within the next 
few days. The difficulty, I understand, 
has been the matter of minimum price. 
I believe the allies are willing to accept 
a credit of $200,000,000, gold, from the 
Argentine government, but that they pro- 
pose that prices paid for produce pur- 
chased out of that credit should be those 
determined solely by the law of supply 
and demand. 


THE ARGENTINE LABOR TROUBLES 


Cost of production of cereals in Ar- 
gentina has risen appreciably, possibly 30 
per cent, at least, since the war started. 
The pretensions of laborers, particularly 
harvesters, are largely responsible. These 
men are exacting, and often obtain $8 
m/n per day of eight hours; overtime, ex- 
tra rate. 

You are probably aware that a very 
serious shipping strike is at present in 
progress in Buenos Aires. The preten- 
sions of the union representing the crews 
of river and coastal steamers are so pre- 
posterous as to have created a deadlock— 
or, rather, a lockout. It is not so much 
the wages question as the question of dis- 
cipline on board. What the crews ask 
amounts virtually to the control of the 
personnel by the personnel. The dockers 
having made common cause with them, 
over-sea shipping is held up. 

At the present moment about 30 ves- 
sels have abandoned the port and are ly- 
ing in the roads, to save dock dues and 
other unnecessary expense. Unless an 
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early settlement be arrived at, most, if 
not all, of those vessels will go elsewhere. 
Many steamers bound for Buenos Aires 
have already had to change their itinerary 
en route, owing to the unsettled state of 
affairs at Buenos Aires. 

This country, like most others today, is 
suffering from the psychological wave of 
Bolshevikism which is overrunning the 
world. Matters are no worse here than 
in some other ports. The vitality of the 
country is enormous. The evil must run 
its course. 

Annexed are yesterday’s grain market 
prices: 


m/n 
... evrrrirrett sy! $10.30 
EE OE Aa v0.08 806 4609900 nee eden 10.00 


Wheat, Brazil Nominal 





ME voc basccesteodsnsenceee 5.50 

NEED WHEW k's o.oo he ened det pandenehaeue 18.00 

PUNE. Eh ees 66.05 06 Gs 004s Ve OR CEDE SORES 5.00 
Rosario— 

ii. SV CPUUT ITU Pe $10.60 

Od LO Tee ere Perret ee 17.50 

Corn (new) ae P ee 4.80 


Witrrep J. Lams. 





AUSTRALIAN MILLS BUSY 


Unprecedented Activity in Past Two Years, 
with Large Stocks of Flour as a Result— 
Wheat Harvest Forecasts Favorable 


Ave.aiwe, So. Aust., Jan. 10.—Millers 
all over Australia have had an unprece- 
dentedly busy time during the last couple 
of years, turning into flour a large por- 
tion of the wheat purchased from the 
wheat board by the imperial government, 
and they are still hard at work gristing, 
although the original contract was fin- 
ished months ago. As a result there are 
now exceptionally large accumulations of 
flour in all the states. The total available 
in South Australia is fully 60,000 tons. 

The work has unquestionably been a 
great boon to the trade generally, and it 
will be a serious matter for South Aus- 
tralia when it ceases. Millers in the other 
states, who have been better served with 
shipping than have those in this state, 
have been able to retain some at least of 
their connections in non-European mar- 
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kets, whereas South Australia has been 
cut right out. 

In 1913 Australia shipped 221,658 tons 
of flour to 40 different countries, and 
South. Australia exported 49,663 tons to 
11 countries. For 1916-17, the latest year 
for which data are available, Australia 
dispatched 290,663 tons of flour to 43 
countries, but South Australia’s business, 
which aggregated 53,306 tons, was con- 
fined to four places—the United King- 
dom, 24,509 tons; South African Union, 
7,663 tons; France, 8,120 tons; and Italy, 
13,002 tons. 

From the standpoint of aggregate 
quantities dispatched, South Australia’s 
quota for 1916-17, compared with the fig- 
ures for 1913, did not show expansion 
equal to that recorded by the other states, 
the individual totals having been as fol- 
lows: 








co Tons 
1913 1916-17 
South Australia ........... 49,663 53,306 
eT ee eee 84,689 101,894 
New South Wales ......... 57,479 96,600 
Western Australia ........ 29,696 37,747 


A graphic picture of the trade which 
has been lost by South Australian mill- 
ers is provided by the following statis- 
tics relating to 1913: 


Tons 





_— 
South Other 

Australia states 

South African Union ...... 15,921 22,288 
Straits Settlements ....... 2,563 19,062 
Portuguese East Africa .... 6,491 9,126 
MEE SS o6U Ce Renae cs cbs pve 2,602 35,085 
GON 0660s Ferd ncsivcess 2,833 2,621 
JOVR ccccccvscceces Sescenne 14,243 23,860 
BUMIGIES oc ccccccscccescccs 1,666 2,861 


Trade with the East was built up at a 
great expense, assisted in more recent 
years by the fact that a special line of 
steamers catered for the business. The 
line indicated was the German-Austral- 
ian Steamship Co., which, of course, went 
out with the commencement of the war. 
There has been talk of other companies 
taking up the trade, but so far nothing 
has come of it. Meanwhile the following 
statement of exports from South Aus- 
tralia shows what has happened in regard 
to one of the largest markets for locally 


produced flour: 
Tons——— 





~~ 

. South Other 

Australia states 
Mouth Africa ....ccccccsses 7,663 17,443 
Straits Settlements ....... ae 9,755 
FOV ceccveccecccccsccccce 13,826 
Po ee re 4,072 


Taking a broad view of the position 
the future is by no means hopeful in re- 
spect .to the expansion of South Aus- 
tralia’s flour export business. In any 
case a great deal of the pioneering work 
will have to be done all over again, and 
that will involve time and money. The 
result is that South Australian millers 
have been splitting up their interests in 
directions calculated to give them a bet- 
ter chance to compete against the rest of 
the Australian trade. 

W. Thomas & Co. have launched out in 
Western Australia, and John Darling & 
Son are erecting at Rhodes Island, New 
South Wales, one of the largest and most 
up-to-date mills in Australia. At the 
same time they are improving their Port 
Adelaide property. Jackett Bros. have 


purchased Chicken & Sons’ mill in the _ 


senior state, and E. Davey & Son now have 
a mill at Piermont, New South Wales. 


THE CURRENT WHEAT HARVESTS 


The official forecasts of the probable 
results of the current wheat harvests have 
been made available and, generally speak- 
ing, they are satisfactory, although, in 
the aggregate they reveal a marked fall- 
ing off compared with the two immediate- 
ly preceding crops. Indeed, the only 
state which will have a larger return than 
last year is Western Australia, which is 
counting upon an increase of about 3,- 
000,000 bus. 

The actual yields for 1916-17 and 1917- 
18, and the forecast figures for 1918-19, 
are as follows: 

1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
S. Australia 45,745,064 28,692,594 21,302,459 
N. 8S. Wales 36,598,000 27,843,930 18,048,000 
Victoria ... 51,162,438 37,737,552 24,841,000 
W. Austral. 16,103,216 9,304,995 12,032,568 





Totals ...149,608,718 113,579,071 76,224,127 

Compared with the previous crop, the 
latest aggregate return promises to show 
a decline of more than 37,000,000 bus, or 
a little more than the depreciation which 
the 1917-18 crop represented on that for 
ty 
In South Australia the harvest is pan- 
ning out considerably better than was ex- 
pected about six weeks ago, for, although 
the weather has been very dry, the crops 
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have ripened nicely, and the sample, gen- 
erally speaking, will be of a superior 
character. In many localities the grain 
is weighing as much as 64, and even 65 lbs, 
to the bushel, and it is quite likely that 
the average for the state will be 621, or 
63 Ibs. 

New South Wales has had a very bad 
time, and over a fairly large portion of 
the wheat belt the crops have been prac- 
tically a complete failure. Taking the 
state as whole, the 2,063,880 acres re- 
served for grain are expected to produce 
18,048,000 bus, representing an average 
of 8.74 bus to the acre. Since 1909-10 
there has been only one harvest which did 
not greatly exceed the production during 
the current season. That was in 1914- 
15, when 2,758,024 acres yielded 12,830,000 


7 


proximately only 35,294,820 bus of wheat, 
compared with 63,262,524 for the im- 
mediately preceding season and 52,934,- 
143 for 1915-16. This was less than half 
the surplus from the 1917-18 Australian 
wheat crops. 

Over and above home requirements, it 
is computed that there was available from 
the last crop for dispatch beyond the 
Commonwealth 75,500,000 bus of wheat, 
in addition to which the balance from the 


-1915-16 and 1916-17 harvests brought the 


total exportable quantity to fully 200,- 
000,000. To Nov. 30, last, that total had 
been reduced to only 165,000,000 bus, on 
top of which there is now the 1918-19 
crop, which should add anything between 
40,000,000 and 50,000,000 to the aggre- 
gate quantity of wheat awaiting ship- 
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bus, or an average per acre of only 4.7 
bus. In all the other years the average 
yield has not been less than 9.6 bus, and 
has been as high as 15.9. 

With the exception of the 1914-15 har- 
vest the estimated total return from the 
current crop is less than in any previous 
season subsequent to 1908-9. From the 
foregoing it is apparent that the stocks 
of wheat already awaiting shipment will 
not be augmented by more than 4,000,000 
bus at most, as a result of the latest sea- 
son’s operations. 


BULK STORAGE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The final report of the Wheat Market- 
ing Commission in Western Australia has 
been presented to parliament. It states 
that there is now no immediate need for 
the construction of storage silos and ele- 
vators, and recommends awaiting the re- 
sults of experiments in New South Wales 
in those directions. The report is unfa- 
vorable to the agreement with Metcalfe 
Bros. 

SHIFTING THE WHEAT SURPLUS 


Statistics of wheat and flour shipments 
from Australia for the season which ex- 
tended from Dec. 1, 1917, to Nov. 30, 
1918, demonstrate how acute was the ship- 
ping position during that period. The 
combined output was equivalent to ap- 


ment. Figures, so far as they are avail- 
able, for the principal exporting states 
for the last two seasons are given below: 


WHEAT (BUS) 








1916-17 1917-18 
South Australia ..... 13,564,030 3,987,862 
Victoria .....csecee. 16,371,012 9,980,245 
New South Wales ... 14,291,790 6,127,625 
Western Australia... 6,294,638 1,377,638 
Totals ....sseeees 50,521,470 21,473,370 
FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
South Australia ........ 44,758 64,680 
Victoria .....cecesceees 102,977 89,634 
New South Wales....... 66,013 59,684 
Western Australia ...... 41,067 62,431 
254,815 276,429 


Advices have just been received from 
London of the sale of 50,000 tons of 
wheat to Norway at a price equivalent to 
5s 8d per bu f.o.b. The shipment will 
be spread from January to June of this 
year, and will be made from Victorian 
and South Australian ports. 

During the present and the ensuing 
month 228,550 tons of wheat will be load- 
ed at Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide and 
Fremantle on account of the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies, London. 
South Australia will load 84,000 tons, 
New South Wales 38,000, Victoria 80,000 
and nearly 26,000 will be loaded at Fre- 
mantle, in Western Australia. 
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The breadstuffs—both grain and flour 
are to be shipped—will be forwarded to 
the United Kingdom and southern Euro- 
pean ports. No doubt the latter includes 
particularly Italy, which about two years 
ago took large quantities of wheat and 
flour from Australia, 

South Australia and Victoria are all 
behind with their quotas of the breadstuffs 
for the imperial authorities, but the re- 
cent large outflow from Western Aus- 
tralia has just about cleaned out the bal- 
ance of that state’s contribution. 

The appended table reveals at a glance 
the position of the 1915-16, 1916-17, and 
1917-18 Australian wheat pools collec- 
tively as on Dec. 30: 

AGGREGATE THREE CROPS (BUS) 
South Aus. C’wealth 


Wheat shipped ....... 24,652,000 115,980,000 
Flour shipped ........ 5,776,000 27,912,000 
Local sales ........06. 10,682,000 99,532,000 
Flour stocks held ..... 2,306,000 10,407,000 
Shippers’ stocks ...... 64,327,000 145,580,000 
BERNIGPE BGCOCKD cccccos cecccves 5,463,000 

Totals received ..... 97,743,000 404,874,000 
Value wheat shipped... £7,460,000 £35,271,000 
Value local sales ...... 2,408,000 23,452,000 


Payments in expecta- 
tion of shipments... 6,347,000 16,127,000 
Net debit bank balance 4,600,000 10,982,000 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN FLOUR MILLS 


Probably in no other state of the com- 
monwealth has the flour-milling industry 
made more rapid strides than in Western 
Australia. Official returns show that 
whereas there were 19 mills in operation 
in 1908, there were only 15 working in 
1917. The number of employees in the 
last-mentioned period, however, was 325, 
against only 179 a decade previously, and 
the output of the mills revealed a great 


expansion. This is apparent from the 
following summary: 

Wheat Flour Bran Pollard 

ground made made made 

bus tons tons tons 

1908..... 1,558,754 31,424 9,989 4,892 

1913..... 3,030,640 61,997 18,556 9,747 

1914..... 3,053,138 61,922 19,331 9,743 

1915..... 1,723,096 32,396 11,023 5,649 

1926. ..0% 3,515,278 70,912 21,340 11,787 

1917. coe 4,945,190 102,300 28,198 15,965 


It is evident from these data that the 
western state—the “Gold State”—will 
continue to be an active competitor of 
South Australia, especially in the east- 
ern markets, in Ceylon, Egypt and South 
Africa. 





AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION 

The governor of the Commonwealth 
Bank, Denison Miller, recently returned 
to Sydney after a visit to England and 
the United States. In the course of an 
interview he said what had struck him, 
particularly in England, was the enor- 
mous activity in the direction of the amal- 
gamation of great banks. 

The popular view of the way in which 
England should meet her requirements 
after the war, he added, was by producing 
more and more. Australia, in this respect, 
he -urged, was in a very favorable posi- 
tion. She had benefited greatly from the 
sales of her produce during the war, and 
she was in a good position to go on pro- 
ducing. 


GOVERNMENT STIMULUS: SUGGESTED 


In the federal senate recently a mo- 
tion was tabled that a thorough investi- 
gation should be made into the position 
of wheat cultivation, and the causes that 
had made it one of the most unattractive 
and unprofitable of all staple industries. 
The mover was Senator Lynch, of West- 
ern Australia, who pointed out that no 
other industry employed so many people. 
In fact, wheat-growing employed 33,000 
more persons than all the other primary 
industries together. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the gov- 
ernment never had attempted to assist 
growers by means of a bounty or other- 
wise. Inquiry should be made to ascer- 
tain the best means of stimulating wheat 
production, and of placing growers of 
wheat on a better footing. 


TREATMENT OF WEEVILY WHEAT 


The treatment of weevil-infested wheat 
by means of carbondioxide is proceeding 
satisfactorily, and apparently the process 
is going to realize the highest expectations. 
Baking tests have been made of treated 
grain, with eminently satisfactory re- 
sults. A report by the Central Wheat 
Board states that the mill treatment and 
baking tests of the wheat from the first 
stacks gassed at Birkenhead in South 
Australia have been completed. 

The mill test was made on a parcel of 
200 bags, and the millers report that it 
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was in every way satisfactory. The flour 
was then submitted to four independent 
bakers, who all reported that it was quite 
satisfactory, and made an excellent loaf. 
Dr. W. A. Hargreaves, director of chem- 
istry in South Australia, carried out an- 
alytical tests on the gluten and starch, 


and these, as well as the germination . 


tests, were also satisfactory. 

D. C. Winterbottom, of the South Aus- 
tralian wheat scheme, who has had charge 
of the campaign in this state against the 
weevil, has now become director to the 
Victorian Wheat Commission and _ the 
British Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies in matters concerning weevil destruc- 
tion, with particular reference to the en- 
casement and gassing of stacks of af- 
fected grain, which is to be conducted on 
a large scale. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





Trade Associations 

The validity of an award made by the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association’s arbi- 
tration committee in a controversy con- 
cerning defendant’s liability for breaking 
a contract to sell two cars of corn was 
involved in the case of Early Grain & 
Elevator Co. vs. Kelsey, decided by the 
Texas court of civil appeals at Amarillo. 

Both parties were members of the Texas 
association, and it appeared that when de- 
fendant joined that body he signed an 
application promising “strict compliance 
with all conditions and requirements of 
the constitution and by-laws of the asso- 
ciation, and all amendments thereto, and 
all rules and regulations and all orders or 
awards issued by the executive or arbitra- 
tion committees.” 

Each party submitted his statement of 
the facts concerning the contract to the 
arbitration committee, but in neither 
statement was the committee authorized to 
fix the place for payment of any damages 
that might be awarded in favor of the 
grain company. 

The committee found in favor of the 
company for the amount demanded, $415, 
ordering payment to be made at Amarillo, 
where plaintiff’s place of business is sit- 
uated, Payment not being made, plaintiff 
sued on the award, and the-court of civil 
appeals has affirmed a judgment ren- 
dered in plaintiff’s favor by the county 
court at Amarillo. 

It is decided that defendant’s member- 
ship in the association and his submission 
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to the arbitration committee bound him 
to pay the award, and that authority for 
ordering payment at Amarillo existed 
under a provision of the written contract 
specifying that the agreement was per- 
formable there. 

The suit having been brought at Am- 
arillo on the theory that a valid written 
contract performable there had been en- 
tered into, defendant asserted a right to 
be sued in another county, in which he 
resided, on the ground that no written 
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contract binding him had been entered 
into. This point was also ruled against 
defendant. 

The facts concerning this last-stated 
phase of the controversy are that, after 
telephonic communication between the 
parties had resulted in a verbal agreement 
on a sale, plaintiff grain company sent 
a letter of confirmation to defendant, 
who, however, failed to confirm on his 
part, although he did not object to the 
terms of plaintiff's confirmation. 
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Under these circumstances, the court 
holds that defendant was bound by a rule 
of the Texas grain association providing 
that “where only one party to a trade con- 
firms, this confirmation shall be binding 
upon both parties unless objected to at 
the receipt of the same.” 

The question as to whether there was 
a contract in writing was particularly per- 
tinent, in view of a statute in Texas which 
authorizes suit for breach of a written 
contract to be brought in the county where 
it was to be performed, regardless ‘of the 
fact that the defendant may reside in 
another county in which, ordinarily, the 
plaintiff would be required to sue. 


A SHIPPING CASE 

A result of a shipping blockade in the 
European war zone was involved in an 
admiralty suit lately decided by the 
United States district court for the 
southern district of New York. In this 
case it was unsuccessfully attempted to 
recover against the schooner Malcolm Bax- 
ter, Jr., freight prepaid under a charter 
party contemplating transportation of a 
cargo of meal from New York to Rotter- 
dam, the contract having been abandoned. 

The contract contained the familiar 
clause: “Full freight to be prepaid in 
New York when vessel loaded, without 
discount, and earned retained and irrev- 
ocable vessel and/or cargo lost or not 
lost.” It also recited that the cargo 
should be consigned to the Netherlands 
Overseas Trust, although the real con- 
signee was the Dutch firm, “The Widow 
Cleyndert.” Permit had been issued to 
the latter for shipment by a shipping 
company affiliated with the Overseas 
Trust, which did not cover the schooner 
in question. 

Negotiations by the consignee to se- 
cure proper permit for the voyage 
dragged from late in January, 1917, un- 
til April 4, 1917, when the attempt def- 
initely failed. As there appeared to be 
no* prospect of the schooner getting 
through the blockade, the charterer de- 
nounced the charter party March 29. 

Disallowing the claim presented against 
the vessel, the court holds that the char- 
terer had the obligation of procuring the 
necessary permit, and that the owner of 
the vessel could not be said to be in de- 
fault as, presumably, he was willing to try 
to complete the voyage, and there was 
no evidence to show that performance was 
impossible; there being no satisfactory 
proof as to whether sailing vessels had 
passed the blockade. 

A. L. H. Srneer. 
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A SQUARE DEAL 


The milling trade is groaning under 
what it conceives as the injustice being 


done it in the buying of flour by the 


Grain Corporation, which claims that it 
is under no obligation, either legal or 
moral, to buy at other than the lowest 
competitive prices. Millers generally feel 
that an injustice is being done them, inas- 
much as they have been cut off from 
trading direct with their foreign connec- 
tions and all selling for export must be 
done to this one agency. 

This has resulted in a rather curious 
situation. An agency of the United States 
government is taking advantage of a sit- 
uation which virtually compels its citizens 
to sell their manufactured product, in 
many cases at a loss, for the benefit and 
profit of foreigners, not its citizens. And 
these foreigners would doubtless very 
cheerfully pay a reasonable profit on the 
goods bought, if they were permitted to 
do so. 

If such an agency were set up by for- 
eign governments in this country and op- 
erated in the same way with the same re- 
sults it would probably create the utmost 
indignation, and would not be tolerated. 
The feeling is growing stronger every 
day that something must be done to make 
the Grain Corporation recognize some ob- 
ligation for the situation which exists. 
If the Grain Corporation is unwilling to 
adopt a method of buying which insures 
fairer treatment of the mills then, it is 
contended, it should take over the op- 
eration of the mills. 

An instance of the grief which has been 
visited upon the trade was brought to 
light this week. A jobber sold a lot of 
one hundred per cent Kansas flour to the 
Grain Corporation at ten dollars and fif- 
teen cents, jute, New York. This flour 
was bought last September and October 
at around eleven dollars and twenty cents, 
Toledo rate points. Figuring storage, in- 
terest, insurance and freight, this sale 
represents a loss of not less than one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a barrel. 
Except for the injustice done the trade in 
the over-night cancellation of the = 
regulations, substitute requirements anc 
the centralized buying for export, this 
flour should not have represented any 
such loss to the seller. There probably 
would have been a fair chance to work 
off the holdings without any loss what- 
ever, if not a profit. All the milling and 
flour trades ask is a square deal. 


HANDLING THE 1919 WHEAT CROP 


The Cleveland Press came out March 6 
with a scare head, “Five Cent Bread in 
Sight.” The prediction followed an an- 
nouncement said to have been made at 
Washington that Food Administration of- 
ficials were working on a plan to utilize 
the billion dollar wheat-price guaranty 
appropriation to take over the flour pro- 
duction of the country at eight dollars a 
barrel and resell it to the public at ‘six 
dollars, which, it was claimed, would make 
the five-cent loaf possible. 

To a prominent Cleveland miller this 
announcement has suggested a_ possible 
plan for the operation of the mills of the 
country under government control during 
the period of the wheat-price guaranty. 
Briefly stated, he proposes that, when the 
commercial or market price of wheat is 
established, a differential for milling and 
profit be arrived at on the basis of sixty 
per cent of operation, and that the price 
of feed be fixed. Then, through a gov- 
ernment agency, the operation of the 


mills would be controlled and export 
flour would be allocated to the different 
milling sections. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing March 8 was 34,685, or 72 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 27,283, or 57 
per cent, last week, 12,800, or 27 per 
cent, a year ago, 25,550, or 53 per cent, 
two years ago, and 26,800, or 56 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The only thing which is keeping up the 
output of Toledo mills is export business 
from the Grain Corporation. Only one 
Toledo mill participated in this buying 
this week. So far as soft wheat milling is 
concerned, the week saw no change for the 
better. 

Mills making spring wheat flour report 
that there has been considerable improve- 
ment in the situation in the last week or 
10 days. One miller says he notes more 
inquiry and interest the last week than in 
the previous two months. Buying has 
been largely by the bakery trade to re- 
plenish stocks, but not in the way of 
accumulations. 

The Virginias and Carolinas are show- 
ing a little more interest. Georgia is in- 
active, on account of the cotton situation, 
and is not expected to cut any figure the 
rest of the crop. There have been some 
cancellations. These have been accepted 
in instances by the mills without prej- 
udice, where it was possible to do so with- 
out loss. 

The advance in wheat and flour prices 
at the end of the week is expected to give 
a better tone to the market. Further- 
more, if the advances hold, it should help 
the trade to unload some stocks of flour 
without loss. 

A number of soft wheat millers are 
planning to sell their stock of soft wheat 
rather than attempt to mill it, unless con- 
ditions change for the better. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 82,760 bbls, 
for the-week ending March 8 made 46,748, 
or 57 per cent of capacity, compared with 
39,435, or 40 per cent, last week, by 12 
mills of 96,360 bbls capacity. 
THE GROWING WHEAT 
It rather looks now as if the growing 
wheat might complete the round of win- 
ter without having had any snow protec- 
tion at any time. In spite of the fact that 
the fields have been unprotected all win- 
ter, reports are coming in recently that 
the wheat is looking all right and has suf- 
fered no great damage from freezing and 
thawing. 
NOTES 


George A. Nieman, broker, Cincin- 
nati, has moved his office to 514 Provident 
Bank Building. 


The Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., Inc., 
has converted its rye mill into a flour 
mill, bringing the capacity of the mill 
up to 1,300 bbls per day. 

W. M. Coup, manager Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
has been elected a director of the New 
Knox National Bank there. 


Oak Harbor, Ohio, reports that 3,000 
acres will be put into spring wheat this 
spring. Mills report quite a call from 
farmers for spring wheat seed. 


A case is reported of a 10,000-bbl flour 
sale to the Grain Corporation being pen- 
alized 20c bbl on the ground that samples 
taken from only two cars were too specky. 

It is said that the 500,000 bus of soft 
wheat which the Grain Corporation has 
stored in Cleveland carries no billing, and 
that this fact should be borne in mind by 


millers accepting delivery of any wheat 
from that point. 

M. M. Bosworth, president Bosworth 
Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., and R. P. Ull- 
mann, of Detroit, Mich., its representa- 
tive in this section, recently called at this 
Office. 


Ohio and Indiana millers have been in- - 


vited to a conference of millers called at 
the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, March 21, 
by L. E. Moses, president Southwestern 
Millers’ League, to consider plans for the 
handling of the 1919 wheat crop. 

It is reported that the Grain Corpora- 
tion has rejected and has claims on over 
800 shipments of flour on account of qual- 
ity. The low prices being paid have prob- 
ably resulted in some millers trying to 
get by with a long-extraction flour. 

George A. Daut, Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co; E. P. Mitchell, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; T. A. Linfitt, 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 
and W. F. Steele, Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., called at this office this week. 

As illustrative of conditions, a miller 
of this section, operating a 1,000-bbl mill, 
says that in a recent month he made only 
4,600 bbls flour, at a cost of $2.06 per bbl 
and, at that, his expense of operation was 
lower than any month since October, 1916. 

In regard to complaints on the quality 
of first clears, an experienced miller says 
that the trouble is these flours are being 
compared with 100 per cent flours, and 
that this leads to complaints. The com- 

arison is unfair. They should be com- 
pared with the old first clears. 

M. L. Finnell, of the Finnell Milling 
Co., formerly the Tranchant & Finnell 
Co., Osborn, Ohio, died suddenly of pneu- 
monia this week. Mr. Finnell was one of 
the best-known millers of Ohio, had al- 
ways been active in milling and Masonic 
associations, and his death came as a 
shock to his many friends of this section. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co. this week, L. C. 
Chase, Mansfield Milling Co., Inc., was 
elected president; Carl Sims, Sims Mill- 
ing Co., Frankfort, Ind., vice-president; 
L. W. Dewey, Dewey Bros., Blanchester, 
secretary of the board, and C. U. Rech- 
steiner, Wellington Flour Mills, tempor- 
ary secretary and treasurer. This is the 
new co-operative mutual millers’ bro- 
kerage company which was recently 
formed. An office and laboratory will be 
opened in Columbus. Over 150 mills are 
stockholders, representing a capacity of 
37,000 bbls and a capital shortly to be 
paid in of $67,000. 





INDIANA 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., March 8.—Rather 
an unlooked-for angle developed in the 
Indiana flour situation this week, and it 
was one of the most encouraging features 
the market has experienced in a long 
while. Beginning the first of the week, 
the East began buying more consistently 
than in months, and the government also 
contracted for some flour. The general 
quotation on soft winter patents in jute 
was $10.60. 

The miller here generally regards the 
cracker baker as well as the entire soft 
winter contingent as awakening to the 
reality that soft winter wheat has about 
disappeared from a large percentage of 
the mills and elevators. The so-called dis- 
tress flour seems to have been discounted 
to a large degree, and millers are now get- 
ting into the grain which has been stored 
in the elevators. 

Soft winter wheat jumped 20c, from the 
buyers’ standpoint. While this condition 
has buoyed up the sentiment among the 
old wheat crowd, there are many mills 
throughout the state greatly dissatisfied, 
and not making any pretense at operating. 
These mills, barren of wheat and unable 
to get any, might as well close down, it is 
argued, as there is little in sight for them 
in the near future. 

The flour jobber was busy this week, 
because he has been driven in from the 
other places where he usually has trans- 
acted business. The entire domestic mar- 
ket this week has either been buying or 
nibbling in a way suggesting that there is 
a widespread need of flour. With the 
mills getting into stocks of wheat and the 
bulk of old flour stocks disappearing, the 
miller believes that a better is in 
store for him. 

The feeling here — millfeed this 
week swerved sharply from depression 
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to the bullish side, and considerable buy- 
ing was reported at $45, bulk, at the mills. 

The average Indiana miller does not 
feel inclined to make further adjust- 
ments in meeting the government. So far 
but little flour has been sold here for ex- 
port, because of inability to meet prices. 
The miller is anxious for all the business 
he can obtain which insures anything like 
a fair profit, but if recent overtures from 
the Grain Corporation are a sample of 
what the government contemplates as a 
definite programme the miller here is not 
certain that an -sized volume of 
trading will follow. The attitude of the 
Grain Corporation has driven a number 
of millers from bidding at all. 

There is absolutely no improvement in 
the corn-milling situation, the condition 
being much the same as it has been for 
most of the winter, when the mills have 
been unable to sell products. 

NOTES 

Winter wheat is reported doing nicely, 
excepting some which was sown late. 

Vanderburgh County, of which Evans- 
ville is the county seat, has gone away 
over the top as to 1919 wheat acreage, the 
planting there being officially announced 
at 47,900 acres. J. M. Pearson. 





State Regulation 

In 1915 it was enacted by the Kansas 
legislature that no one should engage in 
the sale of farm produce on commission 
without first obtaining an annual license, 
to be procured from the state board of 
agriculture upon a ge showing as to 
character, responsibility, etc., and a bond 
conditioned to make honest accounting. 
A fee of $10 is also required. 

The validity of this law was tested be- 
fore the supreme court of the state in 
mandamus proceedings on the part of the 
attorney general against certain grain 
dealers, who attacked the measure as im- 
posing an unconstitutional restraint upon 
their right to do business. The court up- 
held the statute, and an appeal was taken 
to the United States supreme court, 
which has affirmed the decision, saying: 

“Plaintiffs in error maintain that the 
statute is class legislation which abridges 
their rights and privileges, that it deprives 
them of the equal protection of the laws 
and also of their property without due 
process of law--all in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

“Manifestly, the purpose of the state 
was to prevent certain evils incident to 
the business of commission merchants in 
farm products by regulating it. Many 
former opinions have pointed out the lim- 
itations upon powers of the states con- 
cerning matters of this kind, and we think 
the present record fails to show that these 
limitations have been transcended.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Exports for Week Ending March 1, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 











From— bus bus bis bus 
New York.. 292,000 104,000 2,000 256,000 
Portland, 

Maine ... 187,000 ..... «eees 
Boston’ .... 374,000 ..... 10,000 
Philadelphia 464,000 ..... 82,000 
Baltimore... 375,000 ..... 37,000 
BUOPTOIR cece cesses § seese 104,000 
Charleston, 

B. Cr cccce cesses seess Bree 
N. Orleans... 184,000 5,000 31,000 13,000 
Galveston 2.2. seeses sees A re 
St. John, 

N. B. .... 194,000 ..... 66,000 ...... 

Totals ...2,070,000 109,000 377,000 269,000 
Prev. week.2,666,000 37,000 590,000 262,000 
U. K’gdom.. 757,000 ..... 210,000 ...... 
Continent ..1,313,000 104,000 144,000 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

AMAGTICR 2 cccece § secce 12,000 = .necee 
We. BMGIOR. 1s cccces = cvece tx Meerrree 
Other 

countries. ...... GOO cewes ceucee 

Totals ...2,070,000 109,000 377,000 269,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 


March 1, 1919 last year 

Wheat, bus ......... 127,453,000 48,288,000 

Flour, bbis .......... 78,025,000 4,328,000 

Totals as wheat, bus. 205,478,000 67,766,000 

COFR, BUD cccccccccece 4,781,000 9,133,000 

Oats, DUB ....-.eeeee 79,717,000 60,957,000 
*Incomplete. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 ‘“‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,026 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to March 1, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


r—Output— --Exports— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
3 899 65 








Minneapolis ... 8,649 9,328 9 
Duluth ........ 476 715 6 wee 
Outside mills .. 6,574 6,533 249 98 

BOOS voc sics 15,699 16,576 1,148 757 


ee 
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Conditions are unchanged from last 
week. We are now in midwinter, with 
the temperature in keeping with the sea- 
son; the demand for bread is, as usual 
at this time of year, at the highest point, 
and the mills here have to put their best 
foot forward to keep up with the demand 
for flour. Their position seems to be im- 
proving, as it is now possible to get sim- 
ple repairs made, while men whose ab- 
sence has been missed are getting out of 
the army. 

Recently a miller was advised by his 
millbuilder to have certain repairs made 
in his mill, but on applying for permis- 
sion to the authorities he was told that it 
was more important that his mill should 
go on making flour, and as much as pos- 
sible, than that it should be overhauled 
and made more mechanically efficient. 

In normal times the output of the Lon- 
don mills is supplemented by country, 
outport and imported flour to the extent 
of perhaps 60,000 to 70,000 sacks per 
week. During the last 12 weeks the re- 
ceipts of country and outport flour have 
averaged about 10,500 sacks per week. In 
the 12 weeks preceding this period the 
average was 13,500, but from the end of 
December to the third week in January 
the arrivals fell to 6,300 sacks per week. 

What made the position still worse 
was that during this time of very low 
supplies of country flour the wheat com- 
mission was allocating very little imported 
flour, because, at a premium of 7s over 
the improved G. R. flour, it was difficult 
for jobbers to sell, unless it happened to 
be strong spring wheat patent, which was 
very scarce. 

During the last week in January and 
the first week of February the commis- 
sion gave out relatively liberal allocations 
of imported flour, amounting perhaps to 
50,000 sacks in all, but last week’s supply 
did not come to hand till Friday, and was 
very meager in quantity. Today there 
has been another distribution, totaling 
perhaps 12,500 sacks. 

The complaint of the jobbers who have 
to handle the flour now being allocated is 
that it consists almost entirely of Ameri- 
can soft winter wheat patents, for which 
there is little call here. There seems a 
great difference in quality among these 
flours. Some look very useful, while oth- 
ers are distinctly soft. 

Some of the worst grumbles have been 
heard over flour from California, a good 
deal of which is said to have been returned 
to the distributors as unfit for London 
bakeries. On the other hand, it was from 
the Pacific Coast that we received in the 
early part of last year some lovely pat- 
ents, of beautiful color and excellent bak- 
ing qualities. 

It is understood that the commission 
has plenty of American spring wheat 
flour to come forward, but it is its policy 
to get rid of the soft winter wheat pat- 
ents first, the idea being that unless an 
equal division of winter and spring wheat 
flours were made to each distributor, 
which might not be easy to effect, there 
would be endless grumbling from those 
who thought they had not been sufficient- 
ly well treated. 

There is no alteration in flour prices so 
far, but today the controller is receiving 
a deputation of bakers who will urge 
their claim to a better price than 9d per 
4 lbs of bread. With strikes on foot 


from one end of Britain to the other, this 
is hardly likely to be granted, but as an 
alternative the controller may reduce the 
flat price of flour, which would mean an 
addition of £8,000,000 to £10,000,000 to 
the existing bread subsidy. 


OATMEAL 


The pressure to sell oats seems to have 
lessened a little, and the oatmeal market 
is steadier, though there is little change 
in price. Midlothian is held at £34@£34 
10s per ton, while Aberdeen coarse, me- 
dium and fine are at the uniform price of 
£32 10s. American coarse oatmeal is 
not on offer, but medium and fine grades 
are at £32 per ton, respectively. 

Midlothian rolled oats are 10s cheaper 
on the week, at £35@£35 10s per ton, 
Trish being held at £34 10s@£35. There 
are American rolled oats on the market 
at £32@£32 12s. 


MILLFEED 


At last the authorities have lowered the 
price of bran from £14 10s to £13 10s 
per ton, ex-mill, at which reduction it 
will probably be easier to shift this grade 
of millfeed. Middlings, which are rather 
scarce and are readily salable, are kept 
at the old price of £14 10s per ton, ex- 
mill. 

FLOUR IMPORTS 


Receipts of American flour in the port 
of London totaled last week 20,864 sacks, 
all from Atlantic ports. There were also 
201 sacks to hand from Wellington, New 
Zealand. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Monetary conditions have been easier 
this week but, with the demand still active, 
supplies on most days have only been suf- 
ficient to meet requirements. Conse- 


quently, loan rates have continued firm, 
and no borrowing could be arranged un- 


der 3 per cent, and in many cases 3% 
was paid. 

In the discount market a better supply 
of commercial bills is reported, and a fair 
amount of three months’ paper was se- 
cured by buyers at 3% per cent, but the 
tendency of the money market is consid- 
ered too uncertain to invite free purchas- 
ing at present. Three, four and six 
months’ bank bills are offered at 314@ 
3 9-16 per cent, and trade bills at 4@4%. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

A good inquiry for silver for trade 
purposes is reported this week. The price 
remains at 48 7-16d per oz. 


EX-FLOUR IMPORTER DEAD 
Captain J. A. Heyman, formerly a 
partner in the late firm of Roland & 
Gwynn, flour importers of London, is 
dead from the effects of influenza. He 
retired from Roland & Gwynn at the 
end of 1914 and was, therefore, not con- 
nected with the firm when it failed in 
business. Captain Heyman had served 
with the army in Gallipoli, Egypt and 
France. 


MILLING EXTRACTION ADVANCED 


The government has again altered the 
milling extraction. This time it has been 
advanced to 73 per cent for home-grown 
wheats. The extraction of foreign wheats 
has been raised by 2 per cent, making the 
present extraction roughly 76 to 78 per 
cent, according to variety of the grain. 

It has never been understood why the 
government reduced the extraction to 
such a low percentage as 69 per cent on 
home-grown wheats, unless it was to rap- 
idly increase the supply of mill offals 
for dairy feed purposes, stocks of feed 
having fallen very low throughout the 
country. One reason advanced is that the 
government took the step to encourage 
the grinding of home-grown wheats, of 





which there were rather heavy stocks at 
that time, realizing that the larger the 
quantity of home-grown wheat ground 
the greater was the saving of tonnage re- 
quired for imported wheat. 

The raising of the extraction will not 
affect the quality of bread to any ap- 
preciable extent, as prior to the war mill- 
ers usually milled home-grown wheats on 
an extraction of 73 to 74 per cent. 


MILLING UNDER GERMAN CONTROL 


Milling, of Liverpool, reports the visit 
of Jules Vuylsteke, a Belgian miller, who 
lived in Brussels during the German oc- 
cupation. Notwithstanding many difficul- 
ties, he succeeded in keeping his mill. 
working through the four and a half 
years, delivering the whole of his output 
to the corporation of Brussels. 

In order to eke out the meager supply 
of wheat available, he was forced to make 
a whole-wheat flour or meal, turning 97 
per cent of the wheat into the flour sack. 
His method was to manufacture on the 
ordinary lines and put back 27 per cent 
of offal and bran into the white flour. 
He was allowed a considerable amount of 
freedom by the authorities, but was not 
permitted to manufacture under normal 
conditions, receiving only a small grind- 
ing fee of a few cents per quintal. 

At first he drew his supply from the 
stocks of native and foreign wheat in ex- 
istence in Belgium during the first months 
of the occupation. Later on he was sup- 
plied with wheat via Rotterdam by the 
American Relief Commission, and finally 
he had to resort to grinding various ce- 
real substitutes and mixing-those with im- 
ported flour. 

His opinion of the food value of high- 
extraction flour is that it does not supply 
the necessary nutrition. Consumers lost 
weight, for not only were they unable 
to digest the war flour properly, but they 
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DIRECT IMPORTATION OF FEED 


As announced recently by cable, the 
government has withdrawn the restric- 
tions in regard to the direct importation 
of feedingstuffs, provided purchases do 
not exceed the maximum prices fixed by 
it. The order gives particulars as to the 
importation of feedingstuffs in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“The importers will make arrange- 
ments with their agents abroad to give 
early intimation of shipments and ex- 
pected dates of arrival of articles, which 
are the subject of this notice, and will as 
soon as possible, before the arrival, for- 
ward to the director of feedingstuffs sup- 
plies, at the above address, information 
under the following headings: 

“Article, description, quantity, steam- 
er’s name, port of shipment, port of ar- 
rival, approximate date of arrival. The 
food controller will then make arrange- 
ments for the disposal of the goods im- 
mediately they arrive, or their release to 
the importer. It is important that the 
earliest possible intimation of arrivals 
should be given.” 

The maximum prices fixed by the gov- 
ernment are as follows: middlings, £14 
10s per ton; bran, £13 10s; oil cakes, 
£19 5s,—all ex-mill. An extra charge of 
25s is made for sacks. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


A deputation from the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers and Confection- 
ers was received by the food controller 
yesterday, in order that he might make 
known to them hjs decision in regard to 
the price of bread. The association had 
asked him to consider the question of in- 
creasing the price of bread or reducing 
the price of flour, owing to the general 
advance in the cost of manufacture, as 
the situation was becoming serious. 

Mr. Roberts, the food controller, said 
he had given careful consideration to the 
figures that had been put before him, 
and having in mind the wide variations 
that exist in the cost of manufacture, he 
regretted that he did not consider a good 
case had been made in favor of a read- 
justment. 

He moreover pointed out the serious- 
ness of any change that would entail a 
heavy increase of expenditure either 
through the bread subsidy or on the part 
of the consumer, and stated that he was 
not prepared to make any alteration at 
the present time in the price at which 
flour was sold to bakers or in the price 
of bread. 


IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 10 


With the advent of wintry weather the 
demand on breadstuffs has increased, and 
millers have been hard pressed through- 
out all Ireland to supply the calls for 
flour. The situation would not have been 
so acute if the shipments of American 
flour from Liverpool, recently sold in 
large lots by the government, had arrived. 

The delayed flour was almost entirely 
from American soft winter wheat, which 
is very welcome in Ireland, although bak- 
ers complain that they need a little strong- 
er flour than they have recently been get- 
ting. 

The strike in Belfast still continues, 
and although it has not inconvenienced 
the baking industry to any extent, it is 
unsettling every class of trade, and bak- 
ers, being no exception to the rule, are 
agitating for shorter hours, and hinting 
that no baking should be done at night. 

Apart from the sales of flour from 
Liverpool stocks, the government has 
made the usual allocations during the week 
out of store. Prices are as follows: gov- 
ernment price to distributors for import- 
ed flour, 45s 6d, less 6d per sack discount; 
to bakers, 46s 3d ex-store, less 6d per 
sack discount for cash in seven days, or 
one month net. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged, with a strong 
demand, and millers are unable to sup- 
ply the requirements of the trade. There 
is a little foreign bran arriving, but it is 
mostly being absorbed by the cake millers. 
Indian meal started out at £28 per ton, 
but after the recent arrival of corn and 
the poor demand, it dropped to about 
£24, but even at this figure the inquiry is 
not urgent. Farmers will not pay £24 
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per ton for corn meal and sell oats at 
£16 or £17. 

There are still large stocks of oats in 
the country, but farmers are not parting 
with them, and millers are beginning to 
realize that the farmer is getting over his 
prejudice in favor of Indian meal as 
against. crushed oats. Recent oat orders 
placed by the government have not been 
filled by the merchants, as they complain 
that the grain is difficult to obtain and the 
margin is not big enough to deal in. 

Linseed cakes are being delivered more 
freely, and farmers are able to obtain 
all their requirements at a retail price of 
about £24 per ton. Cotton cake is not 
offered freely, but some compound cot- 
ton cakes are making £19@20. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in a little better demand, 
owing to the advent of cold weather, but 
the price is wretched, £30 per ton being 
the utmost that could be obtained for 
any decent parcel of good medium cut. 
Millers complain that they are not very 
largely stocked with either oats or oat- 
meal, and that a good demand for a week 
or two would clear out all they have. 





Delayed Freight 


Ordinarily, when mill products or other 
commodities bargained for sale or trans- 
portation are delayed in delivery by the 
seller or delayed in transit by the carrier, 
the aggrieved person’s damages are to 
be determined according to whether there 
has been a resulting loss in market values. 
Special damages are recoverable only in 
case it be shown that they were within the 
contemplation of the parties to the par- 
ticular contract when it was entered into. 
But where the party guilty of unreason- 
able delay is shown to have been fully ad- 
vised of some particular use to which the 
complaining party intended to devote a 
particular shipment, special damages may 
be recovered. 

This last-stated principle was applied 
by the Oklahoma supreme court in the 
case of Kennedy et al vs. Lusk et al, re- 
ceivers of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Co. 

Plaintiffs bought a quantity of cotton- 
seed cake at an oil mill at Holdenville, 
Okla., for shipment to a near-by point and 
for special use in feeding cattle. In mak- 
ing the shipment, plaintiffs advised the 
defendants’ station agent that the feed 
was needed by their cattle at once, and 
was assured that it would be delivered the 
same day, but there were seven days’ de- 
lay, although the carrier was daily re- 
minded of plaintiffs’ needs for immediate 
delivery. 

Under these circumstances the court de- 
cided that plaintiffs were entitled to spe- 
cial damages based on their cattle’s loss 
in flesh, plaintiffs having been unable to 
secure proper substitute feed pending de- 
lay in delivery of the shipment. 


ELEVATOR AS “FACTORY” 


A law in Kansas, known as the factory 
act, favors those who claim damages on 
account of injuries suffered by employees 
in manufacturing establishments, especial- 
ly where an accident arises from a defec- 
tive condition of machinery. 

In the case of Jeffries vs. Farmers’ 
Union Co-operative Mercantile & Elevator 
Co., lately decided by the Kansas supreme 
court, it appeared that plaintiff’s hus- 
band was killed when his clothing caught 
on an unguarded and revolving set screw 
on the main shaft in defendant’s elevator. 
Plaintiff sued for damages, and her right 
to the benefits of the factory act was de- 
nied by the defendant. But the court 
holds that an elevator is to be deemed to 
be a “manufacturing establishment” with- 
in the meaning of the law. 

Operations of an elevator in which 
grain received direct from the fields is 
cleaned, graded and otherwise so treated 
as to render it a more valuable commodity 
are held by the court to amount to manu- 
facturing processes. 

“Grain is not dealt in by individual ker- 
nels,” says the court, “but in bulk, by 
weight and grade, which are affected by 
a variety of conditions. Using the words 
of the statute, it is a ‘natural product’ 
which comes from the threshing machine 
in a ‘raw . . . state or condition, and by 
processes of elevating, drying, cleaning, 
and mixing, is ‘converted’ into an ‘im- 


proved . . . form.’” 
A. L, H. Srreer. 
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NOTE.—The Northwestern Miller wishes to publish as full and accurate a list as pos- 
sible of the men connected with the milling industry who have been in active military 
or naval service during the war. YVhe following partial list, and the lists to be published 
in forthcoming issues, are based on reports made directly to The Northwestern Miller. 
In completing this record, the editor invites the co-operation of all readers of this pub- 


lication. 


Adami, G. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served in company I, 18th Infantry, A. 
E. F. 

Ahrens, George. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served as sergeant in company B, 4th 
M. P., A. E. F. 

Alair, H. H. Agent for Rocky Moun- 
tain Elevator Co. at Lothair, Mont. 
Served in United States Army. 

Allen, Charles Coleman, son of Henry 
M. Allen, president Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio. Entered Second Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, and commissioned in Field, Artillery 
in fall of 1917, aged 21; on duty at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Camp Sherman, 
Camp Jackson, and Fort Sill School of 
Fire; assigned to 29th Field Artillery at 
Camp Funston; sent to Artillery Train- 
ing School at Camp de Souge, France, 
in October, 1918; commissioned first 
lieutenant Oct. 31, 1918. 

Anderson, Arthur G. Bookkeeper with 
Northland Rye Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted Feb. 28, 1918, aged 23; 
arrived in France June 19, 1918, with 
3lst Engineers, company A; transferred 
to company 1, 14th Grand Division, 
Transportation Corps. 

Anderson, David, Jr. Son of David An- 
derson, president National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Enlisted in Marine Corps 
in February, 1917; sent overseas in April, 
1917, as corporal in the 82d company, 
6th regiment; took part in the Chateau- 
Thierry fight, being made sergeant; also 
took part in the St. Mihiel and the Ar- 
gonne fights; wounded in October, 1918, 
by an aéroplane bullet. 

Anderson, Harold. Son of David An- 
derson, president National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Enlisted latter part of 
1916 in Aviation Corps; was sent to the 
ground school at Cornell University; 
from there to Ennington Field, where he 
was commissioned second lieutenant; re- 
tained at Ellington Field as instructor, 
then sent to Langley Field, Hampton, Va; 
honorably discharged, Jan. 1, 1919. 

Andrews, Edward C., Jr. Salesman 
for Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Entered service June 27, 1918, aged 
28; assigned to Infantry at Camp Pike, 
then sent to Camp Zachary Taylor as a 
candidate in the 18th Training Battery, 
F.A.C.0.T.S; honorably discharged, Nov. 
26, 1918. 

Appel, Charles E. Sales-manager for 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. En- 
tered Field Artillery Officers’ Training 
School, Oct. 24, 1918, at age of 30; hon- 
orably discharged, Nov. 29, 1918. 

Baltruszaitis, B. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served in United States Army. 

Barsnow, LZ. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York. 
Served in United States Army. 

Barthels, Charles L. Office manager 
for Dodge-Hooker Mills, Wausau, Wis. 
Entered service July 19, 1918, aged 22; 
machine gunner in the 6th company, group 
1, M. T. D., Camp Hancock; honorably 
discharged, Jan. 12, 1919. 

Beacon, William E. Miller for Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. Entered 
service in June, 1918, in Infantry. 

Berthold, Fred. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Sergeant in battery D., 70th regiment 
Coast Artillery Corps, A.E.F. 


Bertsch, George. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Enlisted in United States Navy, and as- 
signed to U.S.S. Rhode Island. 

Bischoff, Ray W. Cashier for Duluth 
(Minn) Universal Milling Co. Entered 
Fort Sheridan Training Camp; commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in June, 1917; 
served in the Infantry, Signal Service and 
Machine Gun company. 

Blacker, Morris A. Vice-president and 
manager Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, Kan- 
sas. Enlisted in Quartermaster Corps, 
June 1, 1918, and sent to Washington; 
was recommended for commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant, but because of illness was 
not able to accept; died Oct. 9 from in- 
fluenza. 

Blaker, Walter S. Son of W. C. Blak- 
er, secretary Blaker Milling Co., Pleas- 
anton, Kansas. Enlisted in the Navy, 
June 11, 1918, aged 18; assigned to U. S. 
Battleship Missouri as second-class sea- 
man; honorably discharged, Dec. 11, 1918. 

Blodgett, Frank C. P. Son of Frank 
H. Blodgett, president Blodgett-Holmes 
Co., Janesville, Wis., and in charge of its 
milling laboratory. Enlisted in the Naval 
Reserve, March, 1918; stationed at Fort 
Tilden, L. I; in May, 1918, commissioned 
as ensign and transferred to the naval air 
station at Chatham, Mass. 

Bockman, R. Connected with Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. Served in Unit- 
ed States Army. Honorably discharged. 

Booth, Harry A. Miller for Peninsular 
Flour Mills, Flint, Mich. Enlisted March 
4, 1918, aged 28; assigned to 107th Spruce 
Squadron, A. S. A. P; honorably dis- 
charged, Dec. 10, 1918. . 

Bowman, Lloyd G. Connected with the 
Pendleton (Oregon) Koller Mills. En- 
listed June 25, 1918, aged 29; promoted to 
corporal; sent to France Aug. 13, 1918, 
with company G, 158th Infantry. 

Boyd, Austin. Connected with Quaker 
City Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enlisted in the Marine Corps, April 9, 
1918; sent to Paris Island; detailed as 
instructor on rifle range at Paris Island; 
made corporal and then sergeant; honor- 
ably discharged, Jan. 10, 1919. 

Boysen, Andy. Connected with Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. Commissioned 


lieutenant in United States Army, aged 
O77 


wie 

Brabander, Henry. Connected with 
Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. 
Enlisted in the Navy May 23, 1918, aged 
22; assigned to transport convoy. 

Brabander, John. Connected with Ply- 
mouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. En- 
listed Sept. 6, 1918, aged 22; served with 
company C of the Motor Transport Train. 

Bradford, Frank, Miller for Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. Enlisted 
in Artillery, April 18, 1917; sent to 
France, Dec. 14, 1918. 

Brinson, James S. Connected with Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. En- 
listed in the Marines, June, 1917, aged 
17; served at’sea with 160th St. Louis Di- 
vision; received three decorations for ex- 
cellent service. 

Brown, J. Edwin. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New 
York. Served as first-class yeoman in 
United States Navy; stationed at Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brunner, Edward. Connected with 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Entered service April 29, 1918, aged 25; 
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attached to company A, 334th Machine 
Gun Battalion, 90th division; served sev- 
en months overseas; gassed, Sept. 21, 
1918. 

Burns, F. Roger. Connected with Ply- 
mouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. En- 
listed May 5, 1917, aged 32, in the En- 
gineers; transferred to Gas Replacement 
Co; sent overseas Aug. 15, 1918; wounded 
Nov. 1, 1918. 

Bye, I. R. Stenographer with Duluth 
(Minn.) Universal Milling Co. Entered 
the service in September, 1917; sent to 
Camp Dodge; served in France as ser- 
geant-major in the 352d Infantry. 

Campbell, J. P. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served in United States Army; sent to 
third corps schools in France: 

Carr, James Kehlor. Son of Peyton T. 
Carr, president Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Enlisted June 2, 1917, 
aged 22, in the Navy, as seaman; pro- 
moted to ensign, then to junior lieutenant; 
served 14 months overseas on the U.S.S. 
Madawaska; honorably discharged, Jan. 
10, 1919. 

Carr, Peyton Thompson, Jr. Son of 
Peyton T. Carr, president Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo. Enlisted in the 
A.R.C. Ambulance Service, May 26, 1918; 
promoted to second lieutenant; served in 
the Third Ambulance Section American 
Red Cross in Italy five and one-half 
months; awarded the Italian Service Cross 
and Italian Crace de Guerre; honorably 
discharged, Nov. 10, 1918. 

Cerney, F. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York. 
Served in United States army; stationed 
at Camp Hancock. 

Cien, S. Connected with Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York.» Served in 
United States Army. 

Clemenson, William C. Connected with 
Northland Rye Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Navy, May 29, 1918; 
attached to United States Submarine 
Chaser, Eagle No. 1. 

Clevenger, Will H. Sales-manager 
Cherokee (Okla.) Mills. Enlisted March 
9, 1918, aged 28, in Coast Artillery; was 
corporal, then sergeant; assigned to the 
46th company, San Francisco; honorably, 
discharged, Dec. 28, 1918. 

Clutton, Sam. Messenger of Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Co. at Great Falls, 
Mont. Enlisted in Medical Corps Nov. 
10, 1917. 

Cointepas, Chas. M. Electrician with 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo. Enlisted in June, 1918, in Aviation 
Corps; served as sergeant at Scott Field; 
killed in fall of aéroplane, September, 
1918. 

Colombo, Joseph. Connected with 
Northland Rye Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Entered service July 25, 1918, aged 
94.; served six months in France with com- 
pany D, Third Infantry. 

Conway, John J. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Enlisted in United States Navy; served 
on U.S.S. Agamemnon. 

Cowing, Howard Otis. Son of Herbert 
W. Cowing, Cowing & Roberts, New York. 
Entered Training Camp at Plattsburg, 
May 12, 1917; commissioned second lieu- 
tenant Aug. 15, 1917; sent to Camp Up- 
ton; assigned to 307th Infantry; commis- 
sioned first lieutenant Dec. 31, 1917; in 
France from April 6, 1918, to Aug. 20, 
1918; served with the 77th Division 
(known as “Metropolitan Division”), lat- 
er with the 11th Division (known as “La 
Fayette Division”); commissioned cap- 
tain A.G.D. Aug. 23, 1918; sent to Camp 
Meade Aug. 30; honorably discharged, 
Feb. 5, 1919. 

Crebbs, Floyd. Connected with Mans- 
field (Ohio) Milling Co. Served over- 
seas with the 83d Division. d 

Cyneszak, Stephen. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York. Enlisted in United States Navy. 

Dack, John Milton. Connected with 
Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. 
Enlisted July 22, 1918, aged 28; assigned 
to Infantry company 31, 157th Depot Bri- 
gade; sent to Camp Merritt to take a 
course in cooking; promoted to first cook. 


Dambrink, Henry. Connected with 


Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. 
Enlisted in the Marines, Sept. 23, 1918, 
aged 18; sent to Paris Island; served in 
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the 407th company; decorated as a marks- 
man. 

Dambrink, William. Connected with 
Plymouth Milling Co., Lé Mars, Iowa. En- 
tered the service July 23, 1918, aged 23; 
served in the Infantry at Camp Gordon 
and Camp Merritt; sent overseas; died in 
France Oct. 6, of pneumonia, 

Davis, James Theodore. Son of George 
G. Davis, vice-president and treasurer J. 
G. Davis Co., Rochester, N. Y. Enlisted 
April, 1917, aged 19, in Marines; as- 
signed to 45th company, 5th regiment. 

Dean. W. B. Connected with Central 
Kansas Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. Served 
overseas in the United States Army. 


Deegan, William. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served in United States Army. 

Deetjen, William L. Manager Man- 
heim (Pa.) Milling Co. Was second lieu- 
tenant on the Reserve Officers’ list at out- 
break of war; on May 1, 1917, aged 22, 
entered Plattsburg Officers’ Camp; on 
June 15 was ordered to aviation ground 
school at Boston, where he graduated in 
August; Aug. 25 was ordered to England 
for training; received commission as first 
lieutenant March 13, 1918, after training 
at Oxford, Stamford, and Lincoln, Eng- 
land; attached to Squadron 104, R.A.F; 
was sent to France in April, 1918; June 
30, on returning from a raid on Mannheim, 
Germany, he was attacked by the enemy 
and killed; was buried at Vorbruck, near 
Schirmeck, Alsace. 

DeRoo, Frank. Son of C. J. DeRoo, 
Peninsular Flour Mill, Flint, Mich. En- 
listed April 29, 1918, aged 24, in the Ord- 
nance Corps; made corporal and instruc- 
tor; attached to the Ordnance Mainte- 


nance Repair School; honorably dis- 
charged, Jan. 8, 1919. 
Detert, Elmer H. Connected with 


Northland Rye Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted July 25, 1918, aged 29; 
served four months overseas with com- 
pany D, 3rd Pioneer Infantry. 


Ditewig, George B. Clerk for Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Co. at Great Falls, 
Mont. Enlisted in Quartermaster’s De- 
partment Motor Truck Division, Dec. 
10, 1917. 


Dixon, Ralph S. Assistant chemist for 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Enlisted May, 1918; made corporal in 
Chemical Warfare Service, with duty at 
Gas Depot Division, San Francisco. 

Dougherty, N. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. En- 
listed in United States navy; made en- 
sign in naval aviation, and stationed at 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Duffett, Wayne. Son of W. H. Duffett, 
president J. A. Hinds & Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Enlisted in the Navy May, 1917, 
aged 21; was sent to Bay Shore, L. L., 
then to Pensacola; in March, 1918, was 
ordered to Liverpool, then to the Italian 
front, where he acted as instructor to 
Italian aviation students; in July assigned 
to the American naval escadrille at Porto 
Corsini; participated in 18 raids on the 
Austrian naval base at Pola; awarded 
the Italian war cross by the Italian gov- 
ernment. 

Dunlap, Ernest R. Salesman for Roy- 
al Milling Co. at Butte, Mont. Served 
in United States Army; reported killed 
in action in France. 

Dvorak, Frank. Connected with Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
tered service Sept. 6, 1918, aged 21; as- 
signed to company D, Ist Battalion In- 
fantry, Replacement. 


Earhart, George. Connected with 
Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co. Served in 
the United States Army; honorably dis- 
charged, Jan. 20, 1919. 


Ebert, H. E. Connected with W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
tered service July 26, 1918, aged 26; as- 
signed to a sanitary train. 

Eckenbeck, E. FE. Son of S. C. Ecken- 
beck, manager W. J. Jennison Co., Ap- 
pleton, Minn. Entered the First Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Snelling, Minn., 
May 12, 1917; commissioned second lieu- 
tenant at Fort Leavenworth; sent to 
France in September, 1917, where he 
served a year with the Engineers; was 
under fire six months; wounded twice in 
the fight at Chateau-Thierry; on board 
the Mount Vernon when it was torpedoed ; 
returned to this country in September, 


1918; commissioned first lieutenant, and 
assigned to duty at Camp Humphries; 
honorably discharged, January, 1919. 

Eckenbeck, N. R. Son of S. C. Ecken- 
beck, manager W. J. Jennison Co., Ap- 
pleton, Minn. Entered the Field Artil- 
lery Training School at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, June, 1918; commissioned lieu- 
tenant; honorably discharged, Feb. 8, 
1919. 

Edgar, W. H. Agent for Royal Mill- 
ing Co, at Missoula, Mont. No record of 
branch of service. 

Elsen, John. Connected with Plymoutb 
Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. Enlisted 
July, 1918; served with company B, 327th 
A.E.F., since August, 1918. 

Eliason, E. A. Connected with W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
listed in the Anti-aircraft Gun Corps, 
July 26, 1918, aged 24; honorably dis- 
charged, January, 1919. 

Eroe, Harold 8S. Vice-president of 
Walnut (Iowa) Milling Co. Entered First 
Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Sheri- 
dan, May 12, 1917, aged 27; commis- 
sioned first lieutenant in Ordnance De- 
partment, Aug. 17, 1917; sent to Water- 
vliet Arsenal, Troy, N. Y., then to Wash- 
ington; spent few months in munition 
plant in pyrotechnics of trench warfare; 
sent to France, September, 1918. 

Evans, Edwin V. Employed in 1915- 
16 with J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. Entered First Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp, Fort Riley; commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant in 16th Infantry, August, 
1917, aged 24; served overseas from Sep- 
tember, 1917, until July, 1918; instantly 
killed by machine-gun bullet, July 19, 
1918, while leading a charge against the 
German positions east of the Paris-Sois- 
sons road. 


Farley, Victor. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Enlisted in United States Navy; sent to 
Wessakickan Barracks, Cape May. 


Farrell, J. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served in United States Army. 


Faulkner, H. S. Connected with Kal- 
ispell (Mont.) Flour Mill Co. Enlisted 
in the Navy, November, 1917; promoted 
to quartermaster, Signal Corps. 


Fegan, Elmer T. Chemist for Howard 
Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Enlisted March 30, 1918, 
aged 24, in the Infantry; served in Medi- 
cal Department and Sanitary Corps; 
held the ranks of corporal, sergeant, sec- 
ond lieutenant and first lieutenant. 


Feudtner, John. Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served in headquarters company, 343d 
Field Artillery, in France. 

Field, Elmer. Connected with North- 
western Milling Co., Little Falls, Minn. 
Enlisted June 28, 1918, aged 23, in Field 
Artillery; attached to 332d F.A; served 
six months overseas. 


Fitzgerald, M. H. Salesman in Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois for Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb. Enlisted in field 
bakery, Nov. 25, 1917, aged 26; promoted 
to corporal; in France August, 1918; sta- 
tioned at Allerey. 


Flynn, Thomas James. Son of P. J. 
Flynn, Fostoria, Ohio, superintendent 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. En- 
listed in the 148th Field Hospital Unit, 
May 6, 1917, aged 22; sent to Fort Benja- 
min Harrison June 20, 1917; sent to Camp 
Sheridan, then to Officers’ Training 
School, Leon Springs, Texas; commis- 
sioned in Infantry as second lieutenant 
in May, 1918; sent to France June 23, 
1918, with 148th Infantry, 37th division; 
was in the Argonne drive, the drive on 
the River Lys, and was battalion gas of- 
ficer in St. Mihiel sector; commissioned 
first lieutenant, October, 1918, while in 
St. Mihiel sector; cited by French for 
splendid conduct and valor. 


Foley, Jess? Baker with Updike Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb. Served as sergeant 
in United States Army. 


Fredericks, Joseph. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New 
York. Made corporal in battery F., 306th 
Field Artillery, serving in France. 


Frew, Norwood W. Salesman with 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Enlisted as flying cadet in Air 
Service Jan. 8, 1918, aged 24; honorably 
discharged, Dec. 13, 1918. 
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Friedman, W. J. Sales-mana Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. nlisted 
in Navy as yeoman, aged 25. 

Gaddis, Sib. @. Connected with Gaddis 
Mills, Mount Sterling, Ill. Enlisted in 
Ambulance Corps, June 15, 1917; sta- 
tioned at Allentown, Pa; promoted to cor- 
poral; sent to Chemical Warfare Service, 
Washington, March, 1918; made sergeant, 
July, 1918; transferred to Tank Corps 
as gas instructor at Camp Polk, Septem- 
ber, 1918; honorably discharged, January, 
1919. 

Gatzke, Earl. Connected with W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, Minn, En- 
listed as ship fitter in the Navy, April 
12, 1918, aged 21. 

George, Thomas H., Jr. Son of T. H. 
George, treasurer. and general manager 
S. George Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. En- 
listed in April, 1917, aged 21; attached to 
12th U. S. Field Artillery as second lieu- 
tenant; sent to France September, 1917; 
wounded Oct. 4, 1918. 


Gildersleeve, W. E. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York. Made corporal in 24th company, 
C.0.T.S., Camp Lee. 

Glass, George D. Connected with Web- 
ster (S. D.) Mill Co. Served overseas 
with United States Army. 

Glosemeyer, Alphonse J. General man- 
ager V. H. Glosemeyer Flour Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Entered United States Army 
July 20, 1918, aged 23; made sergeant; 
attached to camp headquarters, adjutant 
general’s department, Camp Funston. 

Goldberger, Fred. Office manager J. 
W. Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo. 
Enlisted in the Infantry in June, 1918, 
aged 29; promoted to sergeant-major, 
August, 1918; attached to headquarters 
detachment, 26th Infantry Brigade, 13th 
division; honorably discharged Dec. 8, 
1918. 

Goodhart, Jacob. Connected with Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. Enlisted 
in United States Navy, aged 25; wounded. 

Goodman, A. L. Vice-president Du- 
luth (Minn.) Universal Milling Co. En- 
tered Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn; commissioned first lieutenant 
in Field Artillery, November, 1917; sent 
to Camp Grant, then to South Carolina, 
then to Fort Sill School of Fire; taken 
ill, and unable to complete course. 


Greenwood, G. W. Salesman for Fed- 
eral Milling’ Co., Lockport, N. Y. En- 
listed as seaman in United States Navy, 
June, 1918, aged 25; made first-class sea- 
man, in company G, 5th regiment, Camp 
Perry. 

Grimm, L. C. Connected with Provi- 
dent Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. En- 
listed in United States Navy, May, 1918; 
assigned for duty as second-class seaman 
at Cape May Naval Training Base; hon- 
orably discharged, January, 1919. 

Gulseth, Chris. Connected with W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlist- 
ed with Ambulance Corps, United States 
Army, July 26, 1918, aged 26. 

Haffenberg, James. Connected with 
Haffenberg & MacCarthy, New York. 
Enlisted in United States Navy, aged 23; 
rated yeoman, second class; honorably 
discharged, Feb. 8, 1919. 

Hampston, C. G. Agent for Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Co. at West Side, 
Great Falls, Mont. Served in United 
States Army. 

Hansen, Theo. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York. 
Served in United States Army. 

Hanzal, Stephen F. Connected with 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted April 3, 1918, aged 20, in En- 
gineers’ Corps; attached to 318th Engi- 
neers’ Headquarters Detachment; served 
seven months in France; wounded, Oc- 
tober, 1918. 

Hardie, Richard. Connected with Kal- 
ispell (Mont.) Flour Mill Co. Enlisted 
in Unted States Army in February, 1918, 
in the Engineering Corps; served in 
France. 

Harper, James. Connected with Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. Enlist- 
ed in September, 1918, aged 29; honor- 
ably discharged about Feb. 1, 1919. 

Harvey, Harold, Connected with Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
Served with company G, 106th Infantry, 
in France. 

Hays, J. M. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 
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Enlisted in United States Navy; now a 
third-class yeoman. 

Herman, Albert J. Connected with 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in United States Infantry, Sept. 
6, 1918, aged 20; honorably discharged, 
Dec. 16, 1918. 

Herman, Henry. Son of Henry Her- 
man, vice-president Highland (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co. Enlisted in United States In- 
fantry; made top sergeant; served as in- 
structor; joined the Heavy Artillery. 

Hert, G. Connected with Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York. Served in 
United States Army at Fort Slocum. 

Heston, Chalmer. Connected with Mans- 
field (Ohio) Milling Co. Served overseas 
in Base Hospital Corps. 

Heyman, Stanley I. “Miller for Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. Entered 
service in June, 1918, in Infantry; served 
in development battalion No. 1, company 
I, Camp Lewis. 

Hinson, Charles F. Assistant manager 
Graham (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. En- 
listed in Infantry Sept. 29, 1917, aged 25; 
transferred to Quartermaster Corps, Oct. 
4, 1917; assigned to duty in Subsistence 
Branch; promoted to sergeant, then 
quartermaster sergeant, and made super- 
intendent of issues and sales; promoted 
to second lieutenant Aug. 13, 1918; sent 
to Camp McArthur; recommended for 
first lieutenant just before armistice was 
signed; honorably discharged, Dec. 16, 
1918. 

Hofto, Knute. Agent for Rocky Moun- 
tain Elevator Co. at Dutton, Mont. En- 
listed May 27, 1918, in company A, 160th 
Infantry. 

Holzberger, Lloyd F. Clerk for Royal 
Milling Co. at Great Falls, Mont. En- 
listed in Aviation Corps, February, 1918, 
at Seattle; honorably discharged. 

Howell, Warren S. Connected with 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York. Served in Base Hospital, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Huber, Arthur E. Connected with 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Engineers’ Corps, April 3, 
1918, aged 19; served in S.A.R.D. Casual 
No. 1, Engineers, overseas, two months. 

Huber, Carl R. Brother of Martin 
Huber, of the Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Served with the 15Ist Infantry Head- 
quarters Band; now with the army of oc- 
cupation, near Coblenz; in over-sea serv- 
ice since September. 

Huber, Clarence E. Brother of Martin 
Huber, secretary and treasurer Highland 

Ill.) Milling Co. Served with company 

, 335th Infantry, 48th division; now in 
France. 

Huber, Fred W. Brother of Martin 
Huber, secretary and treasurer Highland 
(Ill.) Milling Co. Made corporal; served 
in France since last summer with com- 
pany B, 309th Engineers, 84th division. 


Humphrey, Gilbert E. Son of E. D. 
Humphrey, founder of Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co. Graduated from West Point 
in 1907; colonel in the Engineers’ Corps; 
served as depot engineer officer at Nor- 
folk; chief of port operations in Depart- 
ment of Purchases, Storage and Traffic. 


Hutchison, M. H. Son of W. W. 
Hutchison, vice-president and _ general 
manager Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. Served as lieuten- 
ant in the Canadian Army. 


Hutchison, Paul P. Son of W. W. 
Hutchison, vice-president and_ general 
manager Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. Served as lieuten- 
ant in the Canadian Army; wounded. 


Hyde, Mamie L. Daughter of C. E. 
Hyde, president Webster (S. D.) Mill 
Co. Enlisted Oct. 14, 1918; sent to Base 
Hospital, A.N.C., Camp Dodge; trans- 
ferred Jan. 6, 1919, to U. S. A. General 
Hospital No. 21, Denver, Colo. 


Ismert, Albert H. Son of Joseph Is- 
mert, president Des Peres Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Entered service May 11, 1918; 
sent to Camp McArthur; assigned as cor- 
poral to company L, 55th Infantry; sailed 
for France August, 1918; died just after 
arriving in France. 

Ismert, Milton E. Son of Joseph Is- 
mert, president Des Peres Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Entered service Sept. 22, 


1917; trained at Camp Funston and Cam 
er aa assigned to battery F, 128t 
Field Artillery, 35th division; sent to 
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France, Mey 1917; took part in en 
ments at Vos Mountains, St. Mihiel, 
Argonne, and Verdun. 

Jackett, Clinton L. Connected with 
Royal Milling Co. at Great Falls, Mont. 
Enlisted in Aviation Corps at San An- 
tonio, Texas; made sergeant; honorably 
discharged. 

Jacobson, George. Brother of A. L. 
Jacobson, manager Atchison (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. In detached service; 
served overseas; returned to this country 
Jan. 5, 1919. 

Jacobson, Henry. Brother of A. L. 
Jacobson, manager Atchison (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. Detached service in Unit- 
ed States Army; met with accidental 
death, Aug. 31, 1917, en route overseas. 

Jenks, Carleton H. Manager North- 
western Grain Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
Entered Officers’ Training Camp May 12, 
1917, aged 24; commissioned flying cadet, 
then first lieutenant; sent overseas Oct. 
15, 1917, with Ninth Aéro Squadron. 

Johns, Clifford. In traffic department 
of the Buckeye Cereal Co,. Massillon, 
Ohio. Enlisted in the Air Service in 
February, 1918, aged 22; served overseas 
15 days; honorably discharged, Dec. 19; 
1918. 

Johnson, John. Connected with Web- 
ster (S. D.) Mill Co. Entered service 
July 22, 1918, aged 28; served with com- 
pany 6, 163d Depot Brigade, Camp 
Dodge; honorably discharged, Dec. 11, 
1918. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—IMMEDIATELY, TWO FIRST- 
class second millers by large southwestern 
mill; must be capable and experienced; 
good salary to right party. Address 518, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

CHEMIST WANTED BY ONE OF THE 
large new mills in Southwest; must be 
thoroughly capable and be able to install 
new laboratory complete. Address 6519, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—COMPETENT SECOND MILLER 
for a 600-bbl country mill; must be tem- 
perate and accurate; give age, experience, 
references and wages desired in first letter. 
Address 2048, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





WANTED—SALESMAN IN MICHIGAN FOR 
rye products of a Wisconsin mill; brands 
and quality well known and popular; bro- 
kerage basis; give references and experi- 
ence. Address ‘‘Michigan Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED BY AN AGGRESSIVE, LARGE 
interior Minnesota mill, with established 
trade, one or two competent salesmen for 
Illinois territory; please give full infor- 
mation in first letter; all applications 
treated confidentially. Address 2045, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT AND 
head miller by 1,000-bbi mill grinding hard 
and soft wheat, also corn, located in cen- 
tral states in good-sized town with good 
living and educational conditions; we want 
a high-grade man with record of success- 
ful milling and handling of men; refer- 
ences must be first class; replies confiden- 
tial. Address 2021, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. e 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
mill from 100 bbls capacity and upwards; 
good references; Minnesota preferred. Ad- 
dress “Miller,” 2041, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN 1,000-BBL MILL; 
have had mill and laboratory experience; 
two years’ college training; married; have 
best of references. Address 2044, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED GRAIN AND MILL MAN 
wishes to make a connection with good 
mill or grain firm in western states; best 
of references can be given. Address 2053, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS MILL- 
er in small mill; have had 14 years’ prac- 
tical experience; cam furnish best of refer- 
ences and will be at liberty in 30 days. 
Address 1969, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





Lal 





BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER TO 
take charge of mill of 200 to 1,000 bbls, 
where efficiency and good results are’ ap- 
preciated; western states preferred; best 
of references. Address 2046, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AM LOOKING FOR A POSITION AS 
miller in large or small mill; middle-aged 
man; Idaho, Montana, Nevada or Arizona 
preferred; references furnished; write full 
information in first letter. Address 2310 
Western Avenue, Seattle, Wash, 


=> 





SALES-MANAGER — YOUNG MARRIED 
man of more than average ability and 
who has had 10 years’ experience, desires 
to hear from good mill desiring to engage 
competent sales-manager. Address 620, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 75 TO 200 
bbls by sober, industrious man of able 
milling and millwright experience; Al cre- 
dentials furnished; nothing east of Kansas 
or Nebraska will be considered. Address 
2040, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man desires position; charge of office 
four years in 200-bbl mill in Kansas; fa- 
miliar with transit shipping and sales end 
of business; reference former employer. 
Address 498, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD OR SUPERINTENDENT MILL- 
er; have position as head miller in good- 
sized mill in Ohio; desire change; mill all 
wheats and corn; age 46, married; come 
to any responsible company on approval. 
Address H. M., 2029, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





$5,000 TO INVEST 


Will manage 100 to 200-bbl mill and 
guarantee an earning of not less 
than 25 cents a barrel; will run your 
mill full capacity; wish to invest 
$5,000 with privilege of more stock; 
prefer mill located in Southwest. 
Address 6517, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


March 12, 1919 


CLAIM AND TRANSPORTATION MAN 
with 13 years’ experience in milling and 
transportation circles, fully qualified to 
handle claims of any nature, desires’ north- 
western connection. Address 2037, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—A BUYER FOR ESTABLISHED 
flour jobbing business, brands and terri- 
tory; will sell cheap account other busi- 
ness. Address J. F. S., care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 

All or one-half of 100-bbl water- 
power South Dakota mill, doing 
$50,000 business last year; all 
local trade; we have the books 
to show this is a paying plant. 
Address “Water Power,” 2052, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 








A MAN WHO HAS HAD FULL CHARGE 
of a 500-bbl Montana mill for the last two 
years is open for a similar position with 
another concern, or as miller-manager of 
a smaller plant; can furnish best of refer- 
ences, Address 2026, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER; NOW EMPLOYED 
by northwestern mill; seek new connec- 
tions by April 1; can furnish best refer- 
ences and proven qualifications as to my 
aggressiveness and successful record; am 
a married man, 32 years old. Address 
2047, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in rolled oats plant; have had full charge 
of one of the largest plants of this kind 
for years and will guarantee entire satis- 
faction; am married and 86 years of age; 
can give first-class references. Address 
“Cereals,”’ 2020, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER 


Young man, 30, married, for past 
nine years employed in the office of 
a 1,000-bbl Kansas mill is open for 
change; began as stenographer and 
am now traffic manager and assist- 
ant on sales; thoroughly experienced 
in grain end; splendid reasons for 
change; can refer to present employ- 
ers and give other exceptional refer- 
ences; opportunity for advancement 
valued more than present salary. 
Address 615, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


manager; good executive ability, also un- 
derstands mill accounting; was in father’s 
office for several years, consequently un- 
derstands the general! milling business; just 
left ‘the army with lieutenant’s commis- 
sion, having served in all ranks from a 
private upwards; best of references from 
both business men and army authorities; 
would like to get fresh start with a good 
concern, Address 1974, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





DISCHARGED FROM THE AVIATION 
corps of the United States army, but would 
be willing to enlist my services as second 
miller with some good milling company 
making over 1,000 bbis daily, or with 
smaller mill as head miller; eight years’ 
practical experience as miller in hard and 
soft wheat mills from 100 bbis to 6,000 bbis 
capacity, daily; best of references fur- 
nished; can come at once; the Northwest 
preferred; no bad habits; I am young and 
full of “pep,” but old enough to know how 
to get good results. Frank D. White, 
Newtonia, Mo. 


CORN MILL LEASE 


By addressing a communi- 
cation to the undersigned, 
full information will be given 
regarding a 500-bbl capacity 
corn mill located at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., which can be se- 
cured under very desirable 
lease. 

While location is unusual- 
ly desirable for a corn mill, 
the machinery is of a char- 
acter which can be easily 
converted to wheat grinding 
if desired. Address, “Corn 
Mill,” 2025, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NEW RYE MILL OUT- 
fit; capacity 100 bbls; same will make nice 
three-stand flour mill equipment; never 
been used, Address “Rye Miller,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





A FEW SNAPS FOR QUICK SALES—A 
treat Western Sifter for 200-bbl mill; one 
No. 2 Apelt Wheat Heater, good as new; 
one No. 0% 8-section plansifter; one three- 
pair-high 9x24 Noye feed mill, belt driven, 
good asnew. We have a full list of nearly 
every machine used in mill and elevator, 
for immediate shipment, less than half the 
price of new; we also solicit a listing of 
good serviceable machinery that you want 
to dispose of. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
44 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE, SACRIFICE PRICE, ONE TWIN 
City six-cylinder 105 h-p gas engine, used 
1% years. For particulars write the 
Hunter Mill Co., Hunter, Okla, , 


WANTED — FIVE FLOUR DRESSING 
round reels; state make, condition, size 
and price. For sale: three virtually new 
Allis purifiers. Southwestern Engineering 
Co., Springfield, Mo, 





ONE COMPLETE POWER PLANT FOR 
sale, including 100 h-p Hamilton Corliss 
engine, 125 h-p fire tube boiler, feed water 
heater, pumps, main line shaft, 18-in 
double leather belt, 7% kw, d.c. generator 
with switchboard; will sell as a complete 
plant or each item geparately; outfit is in 
first-class operating condition and for 
quick sale will make a bargain price, The 
Burnett-Larsh Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














